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LEBANON 


A visitor from outer space would 
doubtless find it a cause for grim jest 
that the United States has justified 
its military intervention in Lebanon 
with the same arguments that the 
Soviet Union used to justify its inter- 
vention in Hungary: that the govern- 
ment had requested the intervention 
and that protection was being given 
irom a revolution inspired from out- 
side. Similarly, the Soviet Union con- 
demned the American action in the 
very terms which the Unitéd States 
had used to condemn the Soviet 
action: illegal interference in the 
domestic affairs of another state. 

We wonder whether Mr. Lodge or 
Mr. Sobolev at the United Nations 
could hear each other each echoing 
the other’s words like puppets whose 
roles had suddenly been reversed. 

Within the limitations of the power 
struggle, the growth of the Arab in- 
dependence movement as part of a 
third force may prove a helpful factor 
in the international situation. So 
long as there are nations, the best 
hope for an uneasy truce is for the 
Arab states, along with Yugoslavia 
and India, to remain free of both the 
American and Soviet blocs. Such a 
truce would provide breathing space 
in which those who stand outside the 
national power struggle could work 
for the development of a nonviolent 
revolutionary force. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet 
Union will try to capture the Arab 
revolutions, or that the United States 
will try to undo them. But there is 
no reason to support the efforts of 
either power in this international 
grab for power and oil. 

Meanwhile, we wonder: will the 
Middle East be the American Algeria? 
Has the United States embarked on 
an interminable Algerian-type affair 
which will drag on forever, with this 
country supplying ever more men and 
material to crush a movement which 
refuses to die and which can keep 
replenishing istelf from the inexhaust- 
ible springs of popular nationalist 
feeling? 


GOLDFINE 


Hypocrisy is not limited to the 
international scene. The Adams-Gold. 
fine investigation provides a case 
history of it. It is a safe bet that half 
the Congressmen investigating the in- 


fluence buying of Bernard Goldfine 


have themselves exchanged similar 
favors with their important constit- 


greed and grab 


uents. ‘That is the way the game of 
polites is played, and it is quite 
frankly legitimized under the name 
of the spoils system. Goldfine was a 
particularly egregious and unabashed 
exponent of this game, who happened 
to get caught in the crossfire between 
the. political parties, 

What is more interesting is the 
gap between what congressmen de 
in private and the high-sounding mo- 
rality they feel constrained to preach 
in public. As a nation, we still pay 
lip service to Puritan morality; and 
we require periodic “investigation” 
circuses to reassure us that the old 
high standards are still in effect. Yet 
the average American, whether he 
is trying to “fix” a ticket, get a son 
or daughter into college, swing a 
sale or finagle a business deal, is not 
above using “contacts”. Goldfine was 
not very subtle about it, and in the 
eyes of many this was his only crime. 
He made the whole thing too obvious 
and refused to pretend that he wasn’t 
doing it. This was worse than a 
breach ‘of ethics; it was a breach of 
manners. To get the smell of money 
out of politics, we will have to do 
more than take off after an occasional 
Goldfine or Adams. We will have to 
revise our whole conceptions of “suc- 
cess” and of “public service”. 


GOOF-OFF 


One of President Eisenhower’s ad- 
vertising friends has seized opportu- 
nity of the summer lull to deliver a 
widely publicized blast“on “what is 


_ wrong with us”. Charles Brower de- 


scribed this as “the great era of the 
goof-off, the age of the half-done job.” 
The land from coast to coast, he said, 
“is populated with laundry men who 
won't iren shirts, with waiters who 
won't serve, with carpenters who will 
come around someday maybe, with 
executives whose mind is on the golf 
course, with teachers who demand a 
single salary schedule so that achieve- 
ment cannot be rewarded nor poor 
work punished, with students who 
take cinch courses because the hard 
ones make them think, with spiritual 
delinquents of all kinds who have 
been triumphantly determined to en- 


joy what was known until the present 


crisis as the ‘new leisure.” — 


Apart from its questionable thesis,, 


this statement is distinguished by its 
arrogance. Brower conspicuously fails 
to mention advertising men, who have 
done as much as any single group to 
corrupt the public taste and to con- 


_ growing so rapidly as the J. 


vince (or try to convince) people 
that only money counts. We suggest 
that there be added to his list adver- 
tisers who will resort to any means to 
sell products, and who are now try- 
ing to sell politicians to the public 
the way they sell toothpaste; busi- 
nessmen who welcome a recession as 
a means to chastise and curb labor; 
public-relations men whose measure 
of success is the size of their expense 
accounts; corporation officials who 
pad their defense contracts to get 
as much as they can out of the traffic 
in murder; speculators whose concep- 
tion of “free enterprise” is to get rich 
quick and the devil take the hind- 
most. If those at the bottom (and 
that is where most of the people on 
Brower’s list are) are indulging in 
the goof-off, is it not perhaps because 
those at the top are mostly concerned 
with greed and grab? 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


One hundred and fifty thousand 
members of the Watchtower Bible 
and Tract Society (Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses) from all over the world have 
been meeting in New York, occupying 
both the Yankee Stadium and the 
Polo Grounds for their huge rallies. 
No religious group in the world is 
W.’s. 
What is the explanation of this re- 
markable phenomenon? 

Is it perhaps that the J. W.’s stand 
for something? In an age when most 
people are hopelessly swept along by 
the tides of events, they have a faith 
and a belief which they are not afraid 
to translate into practice. The faith 
is the old millenarianism, anticipating 
the imminent end of the world, which 
has appealed to religious people in 
almost all ages, but particularly when 
things looked especially black. This 
is not a faith which appeals to a sec. 
ular world, but its persistence shows 
the strength of the religious craving 
and the failure of the more enlight- 
ened religious groups to satisfy that 
craving. The J. W.’s also pack a 
strong psychological wallop by con- 
demning—and refusing to participate 
in—the military power struggle and 
the unholy alliance of church and 
state. 

Such a faith is not exclusively a 
revelation of human weakness. It is 
an indication of the need for belici 
and for something more than words 
in religion. Whatever we may think 
of some of the ideas of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses, we have to admire their 
courage in putting them into practice. 








HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Genesis of the World War by Harry E!mer Barnes 
was one of the most widely read books on, tie causes 
of the first World War. Professor William L. Langer 
of Harvard University, the diplomatic historian, said 
of it that the facts “could not be more successfully 
presented at the present stage of our historical 
knowledge.” Carl L. Becker, the well-known Cornei! 
historian, described the book as “a marvellously straight, 
swift, cogent presentation of facts and conclusions.” 
Of Dr. Barnes’ revisionist work on the first World War, 
as a whole, the English scholar, George Peabody Gooch, 
wrote: “No other American scholar has done s» much 
to familiarize his countrymen with the new evidence 

and to compel them to revise their wartime judgments 
in the light of this new material.” 


The book Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace, which 
Dr. Barnes edited, and to which he contributed, is 
the most comprehensive statement of the conclusions 
of revisionist scholarship relative to the second 
World War. Raymond Moley declared it to be tite 
“most solid of books recently published on our foreign 
policy,” and Ferdinand Schevill, the University of 
Chicago historian, wrote that “the book remuins an 
act of outstanding courage which, so far as I am 
concerned, sets the editor and his associates high un. 
a civic pedestal.” John Haynes Holmes said of it thet 
“this book has a drive and a unique mass of infermation 
which cannot in the end be lost or suppressed.” 


DURING THE LAST FORTY YEARS or so, 
Revisionism has become a fighting term. To so-called 
Revisionists, it implies an honest search for his- 
torical truth and the discrediting of misleading myths 
that are a barrier to peace and goodwill among nations. 
In the minds of anti-Revisionists, the term savors of 
malice, vindictiveness, and an unholy desire to smear 
the saviors of mankind. 

Actually, Revisionism means nothing more or less 
than the effort to correct the historical record in the 
light of a more complete collection of historical facts, 
a more calm political atmosphere, and a more objective 
attitude. It has been going on ever since Lorenzo Valla 
(1407-1457) exposed the forged “Donation of Constan- 
tine,” which was a cornerstone of the papal claim to 
secular power, and he later called attention to the unre- 
liable methods of Livy in dealing with early Roman his- 
tory. Indeed, the revisionist impulse long antedated Val- 
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REVISIONISM and the promotion of peace 












la, and it has been developing ever since that time. It had 
been employed in American history long before the 
term came into rather general use following the first 
World War. 

Revisionism has been most frequently and effectively 
applied to correcting the historical record relative to 
wars, because truth is always the first war casualty, the 
emotional disturbances and distortions in historical writ- 
ing are greatest in wartime, and both the need and the 
material for correcting historical myths are most evideut 
in connection with wars. 

Revisionism was applied to the American Revolution 
many years ago. Beginning with the writings of men 
like George Louis Beer, it was shown that the British 
commercial polity toward the Colonies was not as harsh 
and lawless as it had been portrayed by George Bancroft 
and others among the early ultra-patriotic historians. 
Others demonstrated that the British measures imposed 
on the colonies after the close of the French and Indian 
War were in general accord with the British constitu- 
tional system. Finally, Clarence W. Alvord made it 
clear that Britain was more concerned with the destiny 
of the Mississippi Valley than she was with such dis: 
turbances as those connected with the Stamp Act, the 
Boston Massacre and the Boston Tea Party. 

The War of 1812 was similarly subjected to revision- 
ist correction. Henry Adams revealed that Timothy 
Pickering and the extreme anti-war Federalists played 
a decisive role in encouraging the British to continue 
their oppressive commercial policies that aided the 
American “warhawks” in leading this country into war. 
They misrepresented Jefferson’s commercial and naval 
policies to an almost treasonable extent. More recently. 
Irving Brandt, in his notable biography of Madison, 
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has shown that Madison was not actually pushed into 
war against his personal convictions by Clay, Calhoun, 
and the “warhawks,” but made the decision for war on 
the basis of his own beliefs. 

The Mexican War has been specifically treated by 
Revisionists. For a long time, historians who sought to 
correct the wartime passions of 1846 criticized Polk and 
the war group as rather conscienceless war-mongers, in- 
pelled by political ambition, who pounced without 
justification upon a helpless little country. Then, in 
1919, along came Justin H. Smith, who, in his The Wur 
With Mexico, showed that there had been plenty of 
arrogance, defiance and provocation on the part of Santa 
Ana and the Mexicans. 


“The Wrong War” 


While the term Revisionism has been little used in 
connection with the process, the causes of the Civil War 
(War between the States) have been a field for far more 
extensive revisionist research and restatement than the 
causes of either World War. This was made clear in 
the remarkable summary of revisionist studies of the 
coming of the Civil War by Professor Howard K. Beale 
in 1946. The outcome of these scholarly efforts dem- 
onstrated that the Civil War, like General Bradley’s 
description of the Korean War, was “the wrong war, in 
the wrong place at the wrong time.” Hotheads on both 
sides brought on the war, while judicious restraint 
might easily have averted the catastrophe. Professor 
William A. Dunning and his seminar students at Colum- 
bia University rigorously applied Revisionism to the 
aftermath of the Civil War and the vindictive recon- 
struction measures piloted through Congress by Charles 
Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens. Their verdict was pop- 
ularized in Claude Bowers’ book on The Tragic Era. 

Revisionist historians soon tackled the propaganda 
concerning the Spanish-American War which had been 
fomented by Hearst and Pulitzer and exploited by the 
war camp among the Republicans of 1898. James Ford 
Rhodes showed how McKinley, with the full Spanish 
concessions to his demands in his pocket, concealed 
the Spanish capitulation from Congress and demanded 
war. Further research has revealed that there is no con- 
clusive evidence whatever that the Spanish sank the 
battleship Maine and has shown that Theodore Roose- 
velt quite illegally started the war by an unauthorized 
order to Admiral Dewey to attack the Spanish fleet at 
Manila while Secretary Long was out of his office. 
Julius H. Pratt and others have exposed the irresponsible 
war-mongering of the “war hawks” of 1898, such as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge and Albert J. 
Beveridge, and indicated the primary responsibility 
of Admiral Mahan for the expansionist philosophy 
upen which this rise of American imperialism was based. 


Hence, long before the Austrian Archduke was assas- 


August, 1958 


sinated by Serbian plotters on June 28, 1914, Revisionism 
had a long and impressive history and had been brought 
into use on all the important wars in which the United 
States had been engaged. Applied abroad to the Franco- 
Prussian War, it clearly proved that the initiative lay 
with France rather than Bismarck and the Prussians. 
But it was the first World War which brought the term 
“Revisionism” into general use. This was because many 
wished to use the historical studies of the causes of the 
War as the basis for a revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which had been based on a complete acceptance 
of the theory of sole German-Austrian responsibility for 
the outbreak of the European War in early August, 1914. 

By that time, the new methods of communication, 
mass journalism, and greater mastery of propaganda 
techniques enabled the combatants to whip up popular 
opinion and mass hatred as never before in the history 
of warfare. Jonathan French Scott’s Three Weeks re- 
vealed how the press stirred up violent hatreds 
in July, 1914. The intensity of feeling in the 
United States has recently been recalled in an impres- 
sive manner in H. C. Peterson’s Opponents of War, 1917- 
1918. As C. Hartley Grattan, the present writer, and 
others, have pointed out, the historians scrambled on 
the propaganda bandwagon with great alacrity and 
vehemence. It was almost universally believed that 
Germany was entirely responsible not only for the out- 
break of war in 1914 but also for American entry in 
April, 1917. Anyone who publicly doubted this popular 
dogma was in danger of the tar bucket, and Eugene Debs 
was imprisoned by the man who had proclaimed the 
War to be one to make the world safe for democracy. 
Debs’ crime was a statement that the War had an eco- 
nomic basis, precisely what Wilson himself declared 
in a speech on September 5, 1919. 

There is no space here to go into the scope and nature 
cf revisionist studies on the causes of the first World 
War. We can only illustrate the situation by citing a 
few of the outstanding myths and indicating the manner 
in which they were disposed of by Revisionists. 


Crown Council Myth 

The most damaging allegation brought against Ger- 
many was that the Kaiser called together a Crown Coun- 
cil of the leading German government officials, ambas- 
sadors, and financiers on July 5, 1914, revealed to them 
that he was about to throw Eucope into war, and told 
them to get ready for the conflict. The financiers de- 
manded two weeks delay so as to be able to call in loans 
and sell securities. The Kaiser acceded to this demand, 
and left the next day on « well-publicized vacation 
cruise. This was designed to lull England, France and 
Russia into a false sense of security while Germany and 
Austria-Hungary secretly got ready to leap upon an 
unprepared and unsuspecting Europe. The first com- 
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plete statement of this charge appeared in Ambassador 
Morgenthau’s Story, which was ghost written by a lead- 
ing American journalist, Burton J. Hendrick. 

Professor Sidney B. Fay, the leading American Re- 
visionist dealing with the outbreak of war in 1914, 
proved from the available documents that this Crown 
Council legend was a complete myth. Some of the per- 
sons alleged to have been at the Council meeting were 
not in Berlin at the time. The Kaiser’s actual attitude 
on July 5th was completely at variance with that por- 
trayed in the legend, and there was no such financial 
action as was implied. But it was a long time before 
it was revealed how Mr. Morgenthau got this story. It 
was known that he was an honorable man, and not even 
the most severe critics of the myth charged that he had 
deliberately concocted and disseminated a lie. 


Many years later, Paul Schwarz, who was the personal 
secretary to the German Ambassador in Constantinople. 
Baron Hans von Wangenheim, revealed the facts. Von 
Wangenheim had a mistress in Berlin and, in the early 
days of the crisis of 1914, she demanded that he return 
at once to Berlin to settle some critical matters with 
her. He complied and, to conceal from his wife the real 
reason for his making the trip, he told her that the 
Kaiser had suddenly summoned him to Berlin. On his 
return, he told his wife about the fanciful Crown Coun- 
cil that he had dreamed up. Shortly after this, with his 
wife by his side, von Wangenheim met Morgenthau, 
then the American Ambassador at Constantinople, at a 
diplomatic reception. Morgenthau had heard about von 
Wangenheim’s trip to Berlin and pressed him as to 
what had happened. Under the circumstances, von Wan- 
genheim could only repeat the myth he had told his 
wife. To what extent liquor may have lessened his 
restraint and how much Morgenthau and Hendrick 
elaborated on what von Wangenheim actually told Mor. 
genthau are not known and prcbably never will be. 


This fantastic tale, created out of whole cloth, both in. 
dieates the need for Revisionism and demonstrates how 
momentous and tragic events may hang on the most 
palpable fabrications. Since Morgenthau’s book did not 
appear until 1918, his tale about the fictitious Crown 
Council had a great influenee upon Allied propaganda 
against Germany at the end of the War. It was used in 
Lloyd George’s campaign of 1918 advocating the hanging 
of the Kaiser and by the more vindictive makers of 
the Treaty of Versailles. It is quite possible that, other- 
wise, the latter would never have. been able to write the 
war-guilt clause into the Treaty. Since historians are 
agreed that it was the Treaty of Versailles which pre- 
pared the way for the second World War, the hare- 
brained von Wangenheim alibi of July, 1914, may have 
had some direct relation to the sacrifice of millions of 
lives and astronomical expenditures of money in the 
wars since 1939, with the possibility that the ultimate 
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consequences may be the extermination of much of the 
human race through nuclear warfare. 

Another item which was used to inflame opinion 
against the Germans was their invasion of Belgium. 
The Allied propaganda presented this as the main 
reason for the entry of England into the War and the 
final proof of the charge that the Germans had no re- 
gard for international law or the rights of small nations. 
Revisionist scholars proved that the British and French 
had for some time been considering the invasion of 
Belgium in the event of a European war, and that Eng- 
lish officers had travelled over Belgium carefully survey- 
ing the terrain against this contingency. Further, the 
Germans offered to respect the neutrality of Belgium in 
return for British neutrality in the War. Finally, John 
Burns, one of the two members of the British Cabinet 
who resigned when Britain made the decision for war in 
1914, told me personally in the summer of 1927 that the 
Cabinet decision for war had been made before a word 
had been said about the Belgian issue. The following 
year, the Memorandum on Resignation of the famed John 
Morley, the other Cabinet member who resigned in 1914 
as a protest against the war policy, fully confirmed Burns’ 
account of the matter. 


Atrocity Tales 

A third leading allegation which produced violent 
feelings against the Germans in the first World War 
was the charge that they had committed unique and 
brutal atrocities against civilians, especially in Belgium 
—mutilating children, women and the helpless, general- 
ly. They were said to have utilized the bodies of dead 
German and Allied soldiers to make fertilizers and 
soap, and otherwise to have behaved like degraded 
beasts, The distinguished British publicist, Lord James 
Bryce, was induced to lend his name to the authentication 
of these atrocity reports. After the War, a large number 
of books riddled these atrocity tales, notably Sir Arthur 
Ponsonby’s Falsehood in, Wurtime, and J. M. Read’s 
Atrocity Propaganda. The first World War was no pic: 
nic, but no informed scholar today believes that any 
considerable part of the alleged atrocities actually took 
place, or that the Germans were any more guilty of 
atrocious conduct than the other participants in the 
War. 

Scholars and publicists who had been condemned to 
silence during the War soon sought to clear their con- 
sciences and set the record straight after the close of 
hostilities. Indeed Francis Neilson anticipated many 
basic revisionist conclusions in his How Diplomats Make 
War, which was published in 1915 and may be regarded 
as the first important revisionist book on the causes vf 
the first World War. Lord Loreburn’s How the War 
Came, a scathing indictment of the English diplomats, 
came out at the same time that the Treaty of Versailles 
was drafted. 
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The first American scholar thoroughly to challenge 
the wartime propaganda was Professor Sidney B. Fay of 
Smith College who brought out a series of three striking 
articles in the American, Historical Review, begin- 
ning in July, 1920. These first aroused my interest in 
the facts. During the War, I had accepted the propagan- 
da; indeed, had unwittingly written some of it. While 
I wrote some reviews and short articles dealing with the 
actual causes of the first World War between 1921 and 
1924, I first got thoroughly involved in the revisionist 
struggle when Herbert Croly of the New Republic in- 
duced me in March, 1924, to review at length the book 
of Professor Charles Downer Hazen, Europe Since 1815. 
This aroused so much controversy that George W. Ochs- 
Oakes, editor of the New York Times Current History 
Magazine, urged me to set forth a summary of revision- 
ist conclusions at the time in the issue of May, 1924. 
This really launched the revisionist battle in the 
United States. 


Even the largest publishing houses and the best 
periodicals eagerly sought revisionist material for 
publication. Professor Fay’s Origins of the World 
War, J. S. Ewart’s Roots and Causes of the Wars, and 
my Genesis of the World War were the leading revision- 
ist books on 1914 by American authors published ir 
the United States. American Revisionists found allies 
in Europe: George Demartial, Alfred Fabre-Luce, and 
others, in France; Friedrich Stieve, Maximilian Mont- 
gelas, Alfred von Wegerer, Hermann Lutz, and others, 
in Germany; and G. P. Gooch, Raymond Beazley, and 
G. Lowes Dickinson, in England. Turning from the 
causes of war in Europe in 1914, other scholars, notably 
Charles C. Tansill, Walter Millis, and C. Hartley Grat- 
tan, told the truth about the entry of the United 
States into the War. Mauritz Hallgren produced the 
definitive indictment of American interventionist di- 
plomacy from Wilson to Roosevelt in his A Tragic Fal- 
lacy. 

At the outset, revisionist writing was rather precarious. 
Professor Fay was not in peril, personally, for he wrote 
in a scholarly journal which the public missed or iy- 
nored. But when I began to deal with the subject in media 
read by at least the upper intellectual level of the 
“men on the street,” it was a different matter. I recall 
giving a lecture in Trenton, New Jersey, in the early days 
of Revisionism and being bodily threatnened by fanatics 
who were present. They were cowed and discouraged 
by the chairman of the evening, who happened to be a 
much respected former-Governor of New Jersey. Even 
in the autumn of 1924, a rather scholarly audience in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, became somewhat agitated and 
was only calmed down when Ray Stannard Baker ex- 
pressed general agreement. with my remarks, 

Gradually, the temper of the country changed, but 
at first it was caused more by resentment against our 
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former allies than by the impact of revisionist writings. 
It was the “Uncle Shylock” talk of 1924-27 which turned 
the trick. This indication of implied Allied ingratitude 
for American aid in the War made the public willing to 
read and accept the truth relative to the causes, conduct, 
merits, and results of the first World War. Moreover, 
with the passage of time, the intense emotions of war- 
time had an opportunity to cool off. By the mid-1930’s, 
when Walter Millis’s Road to War appeared, it was 
welcomed by a great mass of American readers and was 
one of the most successful books of the decade. Re- 
visionism had finally won out. 


Interestingly enough, as a phase of the violent anti- 
Revisionism after 1945, there has set in a determined 
effort on the part of some historians and journalists to 
discredit the revisionist scholarship of 1920-1939 and 
return to the myths of 1914-1920. This trend is devastat- 
ingly challenged and refuted by the eminent expert on 
World War I Revisionism, Hermann Lutz, in his book 
on German-French Unity (1957), which takes account of 
the most recent materials in the field. 


Genesis of the Term 


As we have already explained briefly, the historical 
scholarship that sought to produce the truth relative 
to the causes of the first World War came to be known 
as Revisionism. This was because the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had been directly based on the thesis of unique 
and sole German-Austrian responsibility for the coming 
of the war in 1914. By the mid-1920’s, scholars had 
established the fact that Russia, France and Serbia 
were more responsible than Germany and Austria. 
Hence, from the standpoint of both logic and factual 
material, the Treaty should have been revised in ac- 
cordance with the newly revealed truth. Nothing of 
the sort took place, and in 1933 Hitler appeared on 
the scene to carry out the revision of Versailles by force, 
with the result that another and more devastating world 
war broke out in 1939. 


Since Revisionism, whatever its services to the cause 
of historical truth, failed to avert the second World 
War, many have regarded the effort to seek the truth 
about the responsibility for war as futile in any prac- 
tical sense. But any such verdict is not conclusive. Had 
not the general political and economic situation in 
Europe, from 1920 onward, been such as overwhelmingly 
to encourage emotions and restrain reason, there is every 
probability that the revisionist verdict on 1914 would 
have led to changes in the Versailles Diktat that would 
have preserved peace. In the United States, less dis- 
turbed by emotional] cross-currents, Revisionism exerted 
an impressive influence, all of which worked for peace. 
It was partly responsible for increasing the restraint 
imposed on France at the time of the Ruhr invasion, 
for the mitigation of the harsh reparations system, for 
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the Nye investigation of the armament industry and 
its nefarious ramifications, and for our neutrality legie- 
lation. 

The fact that, despite many months of the most 
vigorous and irresponsible propaganda for our inter- 
vention in the second World War, over eighty per cent 
of the American people were in favor of refrain- 
ing from intervention on the very eve of Pearl 
Harbor proves that the impact of Revisionism on 
the American public mind had been deep, abiding 
and salutary. If President Roosevelt had not been 
able to incite the Japanese to attack Pearl Harbor, 
the revisionist campaign of the late 1920’s might have 
saved the United States from the tragedies of the early 
1940’s and what may be the greater calamities which 
grew out of our intervention in the second World War 
and still lie ahead of us. 


The Role of the Mass Media 


Long before the second World War broke out at the 
beginning of September, 1939, it was evident that, when 
it came, it would present an even more dramatic and 
formidable revisionist problem at its close than did 
the first World War. The stage was all set for a much 
greater volume and variety of distorting hatreds than 
in the years before 1914, and the capacity to whip up 
passion and disseminate myths had notably increased 
in the interval. Many technical advances in journalism, 
larger newspaper staffs, especially of foreign “experts,” 
and greater emphasis on foreign affairs, all made it 
certain that the press would play a far more effective role 
in swaying the masses than in 1914-18. Indeed, even 
in 1914, as Jonathan F. Scott and Oron J. Hale have 
made clear, the press was perhaps as potent a cause 
of the War as the folly of the heads of states and their 
diplomats. It was bound to exert an even more powerful 
and malevolent influence in 1939 and thereafter. 

The techniques of propaganda had been enormously 
improved and were well-nigh completely removed from 
any moral restraint. The propagandists in 1939 and there- 
after had at their disposal not only what had been 
learned relative to lying to the public during the first 
World War but also the impressive advances made in 
the techniques of public deceit for both civilian and 
military purposes after 1918. A leading English in- 
telligence officer, Sidney Rogerson, even wrote a book, 
published in 1938, in which he told hisfellow-Englishmen 
how to handle Americans in the case of a second World 
War, warning them that they could not just use over 
again the methods which Sir Gilbert Parker and others 
had so successfully employed from 1914-1918 to beguile 
the American public. He suggested the new myths and 
strategy which would be needed. They began to be ap- 
plied during the next year. 

There was a far greater backlog of bitter hatreds for 


the propagandists to play upon by 1939. However much 
the Kaiser was lampooned and reviled during the 
war, he had been rather highly regarded before July, 
1914. In 1913, at the time of the 25th anniversary of 
his accession to the throne, such leading Americans 
as Theodore Roosevelt, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
former-President Taft praised the Kaiser lavishly. 
Butler contended that if he had been born in the 
United States he would have been put in the White 
House without the formality of an election, and 
Taft stated that the Kaiser has been the greatest 
single force for peace in the whole world during his 
entire reign. There were no such sentiments of affec- 
tion and admiration held in reserve for Hitler and Mus- 
solini in 1939. Butler had, indeed, called Mussolini the 
greatest statesman of the twentieth century, but this 
was in the 1920’s. British propaganda against Il Duce 
during the Ethiopian foray had put an end to most 
American admiration of him. The hatred built up 
against Hitler in the democracies by 1939 already 
exceeded that massed against any other figure in 
modern history. American and British conservatives 
hated Stalin and the Communists, and they were later 
linked with Germany and Hitler after the Russo-German 
Pact of August, 1939. This hatred of the Russians was 
fanned to a whiter flame when they invaded eastern Po- 
land in the autumn of 1939 and Finland during the fol- 
lowing winter. Racial differences and the color bogey 
made it easy to hate the Japanese and, after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the real facts about which were not to be 
known until after the War, the hatred of the Japanese 
went so far that even leading American naval officers like 
Admiral Halsey could refer to the Japanese as literally 
subhuman anthropoids. 


Against this background it was obvious that hatreds 
could thrive “without stint or limit,” to use Mr. Wilson’s 
phrase, and that lies could arise and luxuriate with 
abandon and without any effort to check on the facts, 
if there were any. Every leading country set up its official 
agency to carry on public deception for the duration and 
supported it lavishly with almost unlimited funds. It 
was more than evident that there would be a super- 
human task for Revisionism to wrestle with once hos- 
tilities had ended. 

After the first World War, the Russians took the first 
important steps in launching Revisionism. The Com- 
munists wished to discredit the Tsarist regime and 
saddle it with responsibility for the first World War, 
so they published the voluminous documents containing 
the secret Franco-Russian agreements from 1892 to 1914. 
These, together with supplementary French materials. 
did prove that France, Russia and Serbia were mainly re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of war in 1914. The Russian 
documents were followed by the publication of the 
archives in other countries, and I have already indicated 
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that many important revisionist books appeared in 
European countries, 

Following the second World War, the overwhelming 
majority of revisionist writings have been produced in 
the United States. There was no Tsar for the Russians 
to blame in 1945. Stalin desired to preserve intact the 
legend that he had been surprised and betrayed by 
Hitler in the Nazi attack of June 22, 1941. England was 
watching her Empire disintegrate, and the British 
leaders were aware of the primary responsibility 
of Britain for the outbreak of war in 1939; hence, 
every effort was made to 
writing in England. France was torn with hatred: 
far worse than those of the French Revolution, 
and over 100,000 Frenchmen were butchered either 
directly or quasi-legally during the “liberation.” Only 
the famous journalist, Siskey Huddleston, an ex-patriate 
Englishman resident in France, the distinguished publi- 
cist, Alfred Fabre-Luce, and the implacable Jacques 
Benoist-Méchin, produced anything that savored of Re- 
visionism in France. Germany and Italy, under the heels 
of conquerors for years, were in no position to launch re- 
visionist studies. Even when these countries were freed, 
the hatred of Hitler and Mussolini which had survived 
the War discouraged revisionist work. Only Hans 
Grimm and Ernst von Salomon produced anything re- 
sembling Revisionism in Germany, and their works 
were not devoted to diplomatic history. The only book 
which has appeared in Germany that can literally be 
regarded as a revisionist volume is the recent work of 
Fritz Hesse, Hitler and the English. This amplifies the 
already known fact that Hitler lost the war primarily 
because of his Anglomania and his unwillingness to use 
his full military power against the English when victory 
was possible. In Italy, the eminent scholar and 
diplomatic historian, Luigi Villari, wrote an able 
book on the foreign policy of Mussolini, which is 
one of the substantial products of post-World War IJ 
Revisionism, but he had to get the book published in 
the United States. The same was true of his book on 
the “liberation” of Italy after 1943. 


discourage revisionist 


Historical Blackout 


In the United States, Revisionism got off to an early 
start and flourished relatively, so far as the production 
of substantial books was concerned. This relative profu- 
sion of revisionist literature was, however, far surpassed 
by the almost insuperable obstacles that were met in 
trying to get such literature known to the public and 
read by it. In other words, an unprecedented volume of 
revisionist books was accompanied by an even more 
formidable “historical blackout” that has thus far con- 
cealed such material from the reading public. 


The reasons for the relatively greater productivity of 


Revisionism in the United States after 1945 are not 
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difficult to discover. There had been over four years 
of debate about the European and world situation 
between President Roosevelt’s Chicago Bridge Speech 
of October, 1937, and the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. Most of the men who 
produced revisionist books after 1945 had taken part 
in this great debate, had gathered materials on the issues, 
and were well aware of the realities and of the lies told 
by the Interventionists. They were eager to come forth 
with books to sustain their old position as soon as the 
end of hostilities made this possible. Pearl Harbor 
had only silenced them for the) duration. Further, the 
United States had been untouched by the ravages of war, 
it was in good economic condition at V-J Day, and it 
had not lost any colonial possessions. Four years of 
vigorous debate before Pearl Harbor and nearly four 
years of passionate lying and hating after that date had 
at least slightly exhausted the American capacity for 
hatred for the time being, as compared with the ex- 
isting situation in Europe and Asia. There was at least a 
slight and brief breathing spell until hatreds were re- 
vived when Truman launched the Cold War in March, 
1947. 


Some Revisionist Books 


We have space to mention only the outstanding re- 
visionist products in the United States. John T. Flynn's 
As We Go Marching was published in 1944, his pioneer 
brochures on Pearl Harbor in 1944 and 1945, and his 
The Roosevelt Myth in 1948. George Morgenstern’s Pearl 
Harbor appeared in 1947; Charles Austin Beard’s two 
volumes on Roosevelt’s foreign policy were brought out 
in 1946 and 1948; and Helen Mears’ Mirror for Amer- 
icans: Japan, came out in 1948. William Henry Cham- 
berlin’s America’s Second Crusade was published in 
1950; Frederic R. Sanborn’s Design for War came off 
the presses in 1951; Charles C. Tansill’s Back Door to 
War made its appearance in 1952; the Symposium, Per- 
petual War for Perpetual Peace, which I edited and 
presents the best anthology of revisionist conclusions 
on the second World War, came out in the summer of 
1953; and Richard N. Current’s Secretary Stimson was 
published in 1954. Admiral R. A. Theobald’s The Finel 
Secret of Pearl Harbor appeared in 1954; René A. 
Wormser’s Tie Myth of the Good and Bad Nations camr 
out in the same year; Admiral H. E. Kimmel’s Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s Story, was published in 1955; Brytor 
Barron’s Inside the State Department was brought out 
in 1956; and Elizabeth C. Brown’s The Enemy at His 
Back was published in 1957. 

In addition to these books by American Revisionists, 
there was an impressive list of volumes by Europears 
who had to escape the even more stringent historical 
blackout at respectable publi- 
cation in the United States. Such were Sisley Hud- 
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dleston’s books on Popular Diplomacy and War, and 
France: the Tragic Years; the trenchant criticisms of 
the war-crimes trials by Lord Hankey and Montgomery 
Belgion; the remarkable book of F. J. P. Veale, Advance 
to Barbarism, which criticized both the barbarous 
saturation bombing of civilians and the war-crimes 
trials; Russell Grenfell’s devastating exposure of Ger- 
manphobia in his Unconditional Hatred; Emrys Hughes’ 
brilliant biographical study of Winston Churchill; and 
Dr. Villari’s volumes on Mussolini’s foreign policy and 
the Allied liberation of Italy. There were a number of 
other books on the periphery of literal Revisionism, of 
which Freda Utley’s High Cost of Vengeance, dealing 
with the Allied folly and barbarism in Germany after 
V-E Day, is representative and one of the more notable. 
Along with it might be mentioned such books as Andy 
Rooney and Bud Hutton’s Conqueror’s Peace, Marshall 
Knappen’s And Cafl It Peace, Milton Mayer’s They 
Thought They Were Free, and Harold Zink’s Amer- 
ican, Military Government in Germany. 


What We Now Know 

Not only have there been many more formidable re- 
visionist volumes published in the United States since: 
1945 than in the comparable period after 1918, but 
the facts revealed by this recent revisionist research 
have been far more sensational than those produced 
by revisionist scholars after the first World War. From 
1937 onward Stalin had worked as hard for a war of 
attrition and mutual destruction between the capitalistic 
Nazi, Fascist and democratic countries as Sazonov and 
Izvolski did in 1914 to start a Franco-Russian-English 
war against Germany and Austria. Hitler, far from pre- 
cipitately launching an aggressive war against Poland 
on the heels of brutal and unreasonable demands, made 
a far greater effort to avert war during the August, 1939, 
crisis than the Kaiser did during the crisis of July, 1914. 
And Hitler’s demands on Poland were the most reason- 
able ones he made on any foreign country during his 
whole regime. They were far more conciliatory than 
Stressemann and the Weimar Republic would even con- 
sider. Poland was far more unreasonable and intran- 
sigent in 1938-39 than Serbia had been in 1914. Mussolini 
sought to dissuade Hitler from going 1o war in 1939 and 
made repeated efforts to summon peace conferences after’ 
the War began. Far from wantonly sticking “a dagger ia 
the back of France” in June, 1940, he was virtually forced 
into the War by unneutral acts of economic strangula- 
tion on the part of Britain. France was loath to go to 
war in 1939, and only gross threats by the British For- 
eign Office prodded Bonnet and Daladier into reluctantly 
acceding to the bellicose British policy on September 
2-3, 1939. 

Whereas, in 1914, British responsibility for the first: 
World War was chiefly that of weakness and duplicity 
on the part of Sir Edward Grey—more a negative than 
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a positive responsibility—the British were almost solely 
responsible for the outbreak of both the German-Polish 
and the European Wars in early September, 1939. Lord 
Halifax, the British Foreign Minister, and Sir Howard 
Kennard, the British Ambassador in Warsaw, were even 
more responsible for the European War of 1939 than 
Sazanov, Izvolski, and Poincaré were for that of 1914, 
Chamberlain’s speech before Parliament on the night of 
September 2, 1939, was as mendacious a misrepresenta- 
tion of the German position as had been Sir Edward 
Grey’s address to Parliament on August 3, 1914. 


The Case Against Roosevelt 

As for American entry into the second World War, 
the case against President Roosevelt is far more impres- 
sive and damaging than that against Woodrow Wilson, 
who maintained at least some formal semblance of neu- 
trality for a time after August, 1914. Roosevelt 
“lied the United States into war.” He went as far 
as he dared in illegal efforts, such as convoying 
vessels carrying munitions, to provoke Germany and 
Italy to make war on the United States. Failing in this, 
he turned to a successful attempt to enter the War 
through the back door of Japan. He rejected repeated 
and sincere Japanese proposals that even Hull admitte+l 
protected al] the vital interests of the United States in 
the Far East, by his economic strangulation in the sum- 
mer of 1941 forced the Japanese into an attack on Pearl 
Harbor, took steps to prevent the Pearl Harbor Com- 
manders, General Short and Admiral Kimmel, fron 
having their own decoding facilities to detect a Japanese 
attack, kept Short and Kimmel from receiving the de- 
coded Japanese intercepts that Washington picked up 
and indicated that war might come at any moment, 
and ordered General Marshall and Admiral Stark not to 
send any warning to Short and Kimmel before noon on 
December 7th, when Roosevelt knew that any warning 
sent would be too late to avert the Japanese attack a: 
1:00 P. M., Washington time. 

Roosevelt also had a major responsibility, both direct 
and indirect, for the outbreak of war in Europe. He 
began to exert pressure on France to stand up to Hitler 
as early as the German reoccupation of the Rhineland 
in March, 1936, months before he was making hi- 
strongly isolationist speeches in the campaign of 1936. 
This pressure on France, and also England, continued 
right down to the coming of the War in September, 1939. 
It gained volume and momentum after the Quarantine 
Speech of October, 1937. As the crisis approached be- 
tween Munich and the outbreak of war, Roosevelt 
pressed the Poles to stand firm against any demands by 
Germany, and urged the English and French to back up 
the Poles unflinchingly. From captured Polish and 
French archives, the Germans collected no less than 
five volumes of material consisting almost exclusively 
of Roosevelt’s bellicose pressure on European countries, 
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mainly France and Poland. The Allies later seized 
them. Only a small portion has ever been published, 
a fraction of those seized by the Germans in Poland in 
1939 and published as the German White Paper. It is 
highly probable that the material covering Roosevelt’s 
pressure on England might amount to more than five 
volumes. There is no probability whatever that England 
would have gone to war in September, 1939, had it not 
been for Roosevelt’s encouragement and his assurances 
that, in the event of war, the United States would enter 
on the side of Britain just as soon as he could swing 
American public opinion around to support inter- 
vention. Yet, when the crisis became acute after August 
23, 1939, Roosevelt sent several messages for the record 
urging that war be avoided through negotiations, 


Despite this voluminous revisionist literature which 
has appeared since 1945 and its sensational content, there 
is still virtually no public kowledge of revisionist facts 
some thirteen years after V-J Day. The “man on the 
street” is just as prone to accept Roosevelt’s “Day of In- 
famy” legend today as he was on December 8, 1941. A 
member of the state historical department of a leading 
eastern state recently wrote me that he had never 
heard of any revisionist movement relative to the second 
World War until he read my article in the Spring, 1958, 
issue of Modern Age. By 1928, most literate Amer- 
icans had a passable knowledge of the facts about 
the coming of war in 1914 and the American 
entry in 1917. What are the reasons for the strange 
contrast in the progress of realistic knowledge after 
1918 and after 1945? We have already indicated the 
factors that have all but paralyzed Revisionism in 
Europe since 1945, so our examination of the reasons 
for the blockage of knowledge may be limited to the 
United States. 

A main reason why Revisionism has made little head- 
way since 1945 in attracting public attention in the 
United States is that the country never really had tine 
to cool off after the War. We have pointed out above 
that the situation was not as acute here after 1945 as 
in Europe and Japan, but it was far more tense than it 
was in the United States in the 1920’s. Even as early as 
the Congressional campaign and election of 1918, there 
was a rift in the wartime political monolith. By the 
campaign of 1920, disillusionment with the war had set 
in and a trend toward isolation from European quarrels 
had begyn to assert itself. The United States refused 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles or to enter the League 
of Nations. There was a cooling off period for 
about twenty years after 1918. As late as 1941, the 
overwhelming majority of the American people wished 
to remain aloof from the European War, and Roosevelt 
had great difficulty in forcing through a peacetime draft 
law and in getting any repeal of the neutrality legislation, 


Nothing like this happened following 1945. By March, 
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1946, Winston Churchill was proclaiming the Cold War 
in his speech at Fulton, Missouri, delivered with the ° 
benediction of President Truman, and a year later Tru- 
man actually launched the Cold War. This led, in 1950, 
to the outbreak of a hot war in Korea. The Orwellian 
technique of basing political tenure and bogus economic 
prosperity on cold and phony warfare had taken over 
by 1950,to enjoy an indefinite domination over the public 
mind. A hot war spontaneously provides plenty of gen- 
uine, even if dangerous and misguided, emotion, but 
a cold war has to be built up by propaganda and mythol- 
ogy and sustained on synthetic excitement which is 
provided by planned propaganda. The tortures of 
“1984,” as administered by the “Ministry of Love,” have 
not as yet proved necessary in the United States. The 
American public proved more susceptible to simp!e 
brainwashing through propaganda than Orwell could 
imagine, although he was himself a veteran propagandist 
on the BBC. Orwellian doublethinking has enabled the 
Truman and Eisenhower Administrations to formulate 
and enforce mutually contradictory policies, and the 
“crimestop” technique of the Orwellian semantic system 
prevents the public, and many of its leaders, from think- 
ing through any program or proclamation. A policy of 
perpetual war for perpetual peace does not appear un- 
reasonable or illogical to the American public. Thus 
far, the propaganda carried on by our “Ministry of 
Truth,” with the almost unanimous aid of our press, 
has been sufficient to maintain popular support of the 


Cold War. 


It is obvious that such a brainwashed and excited 
public is not likely to concern itself seriously with facts 
and writings that are designed to discredit warfare 
and furnish a solid basis for substantial peace. It would 
be about like expecting desert sheiks to concentrate on 
books devoted to water polo or outboard motorboat 
racing. The public mind has become all but impenetrable 
on such matters. In the mid-1920’s, for the Allies to 
deride Uncle Sam as “Uncle Shylock” relative to a paltry 
12 billions dollars of war debts made Americans so angry 
that they were willing to listen to revisionist conclusions. 
In the mid-1950’s, even such flagrantly offensive and un- 
grateful gestures as “Yanks Go Home,” after the United 
States had poured tens of thousands of lives and over 65 
billion dollars of foreign aid into lands across the sea, did 
not even register here. The Administration demanded 
larger foreign aid appropriations and the public ap- 
peared to approve. Congressmen like John Taber, who 
for years had sought to kill as many appropriations as 
possible which were devoted to the effort to create a 
better life here at home, proclaimed that foreign aid 
was so important that it transcended the considerations 
of restraint, thrift and economy which they had so long 
demanded of appropriations to be used within our own 
borders. 
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The Fearful Fifties 


Another explanation of the antipathy or indifference 
of the public to Revisionism since 1945 is to be found in 
the sharply contrasting intellectual atmosphere of the 
1920’s and of the period since 1945. Conditions in the 
1920’s and early 1930’s were the most conducive to in- 
dependent and fearless thought of any decade in 
modern American history. This ‘was the period of 
Mencken and Nathan, of the height of the popularity 
of H. G. Wells. It was an era when James Harvey Robin- 
son’s Mind in the Making could become a best seller. 
and Thorstein Veblen was the most respected American 
economist. Since 1945, we have run into a period of in- 
tellectual conformity unmatched since the supreme 
power and unity of the Catholic Church at the height 
of the Middle Ages. Between the pressures exerted by 
the Orwellian cold-war system and those which are equal- 
ly powerful in the civilian or commercial world, intellec- 
tual individuality and independence have all but disap 
peared. In this era of Nineteen Eighty-four, “The Organ- 
ization Man,” “The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit,” the 
“Hidden Persuaders,” and “Madison Avenue,” even 
the average American college graduate is no more in- 
clined to independent thinking than was a Catholic 
peasant during the papacy of Innocent III. 

Another reason for the unprecedented resistance of Re- 
visionism after the second World War is the fact that 
the liberals and radicals, who became the shocktroops 
and spearhead of Revisionism in the 1920’s, have since 
1945 been overwhelmingly the chief opponents of any 
acceptance of revisionist facts and conclusions. They 
were the leaders of the war party in Britain, France and 
the United States for months or years before 1939 and 
1941, and they have never recanted. Although most of 
the prominent liberals heartily supported Wilson’s war 
after 1917, they were completely disillusioned by the 
“Peace” Treaty and led the revisionist parade after 1919. 
Especially notable were Herbert Croly and his editorial 
associates on the New Republic. They recanted, but 
plenty. Oswald Garrison Villard and most of his as- 
sociates on the Nation did not need to recant, for they 
had never supported American intervention in 1917 with 
any enthusiasm. 


“The Facts Be Damned” 


A leading reason why the liberals and radicals have 
been unable to revise their pre-war views and attitudes 
is that their hatred of Hitler and Mussolini has beer 
just too great to permit them to accept any facts, how- 
ever well established, that might to any degree diminis! 
the guilt with which these men were charged from 1939 
onward—or from 1935, for that matter. In such a case. 
“facts ean be damned.” There was no comparable pre: 
war hatred of Stalin on their part for them to have te 
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live down. The hatred of Hitler has been especially 
bitter among some minority groups that were notably 
enthusiastic about the Revisionism that followed the 
first World War. 

Indeed, the aversion to setting down any historical 
facts that might present the diplomacy of Hitler and 
Mussolini in any more favorable light than that of 
wartime appears to have extended to most Revisionists 
of today, even to those of a conservative temperament 
After the first World War, most of the revisionist his. 
torical writing was on the European background oi 
August, 1914. There were only three important revision- 
ist books written on the American entry into the War— 
those by Tansill, Grattan and Millis, while there. were 
a score or more on the European situation published in 
Europe and the United States. The first definitive 
book on American entry, Tansill’s America Goes to War, 
did not appear until 1938, ten years after Fay’s Origins 
of the World War. 

After the second World War, all of the revisionia 
books written by American, authors have dealt chiefly 
with American entry into the War. There has not been 
a revisionist book or a substantial revisionist article 
which sets forth the truth about 1939. The nearest ay- 
proach is the able and informed treatment of the Euro. 
pean background in Tansill’s classic Back Door to War, 
but this book is devoted primarily to the American 
entry into the War. Either aversion to even the slightest 
rehabilitation of Hitler and Mussolini, or fear of the 
results, appears to have prevented even Revisionists ir 
both the United States and Europe from iaving system. 
atically tackled the crisis of 1939 in nearly twenty years 
after the events. 

In the light of the fact that, earlier in this article, | 
have summarized the revisionist conclusions about 
responsibility for the outbreak of the wars in 1939, it 
nyay legitimately be asked how I -know about such 
matters if no definitive book has yet been published on 
this subject. All that I have stated is sustained by Pro- 
fessor Tansill’s Back Door to War. But there has also 
recently been completed a detailed treatment of the 
1939 crisis by a superbly equipped scholar. This book 
will rank with the monumental work of Professor Fay 
on 1914. I have read this manuscript with great care and 
thoroughness. As a work of scholarship, it was accepted 
by the most illustrious history department in the world 
today. The remaining problem is one of publication. 

The anti-interventionist groups of 1937 and _ there- 
after, like America First, were primarily conservative 
and for the most part welcomed the early revisionist 
publications. But they soon fell in lin> with the Cold 
War because of the business advantages in industry, trade 
and finance which an extravagant armament program 
provided. Thereafter, they feared or refused to give 
any open support, financial or otherwise, to a scholarly 
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movement which undermined the cold-war assumptions 
as thoroughly it did the interventionist mythology of 
1939-1941. Hence, Revisionism since 1947 has not only 
been unpopular or ignored but also poverty-stricken. 
On the other hand, the rich foundations have given lavish 
aid to the writing of anti-revisionist books. About 
$150,000 was given to aid the publication of the Langer 
and Gleason volumes, the most impressive effort to white- 
wash the diplomatic record of Roosevelt and Churchill. 


Other factors have led to the almost incredible ob- 
struction of Revisionism since 1945. The excessive “se- 
curity” policies and measures which have been adopted 
under the cold-war system have greatly increased fear 
and timidity on the part of public officials, scholars. 
and the general public. Since Revisionism logically 
challenged the whole fabric of American public policy 
since Pearl Harbor, it was precarious to espouse it. It 
has become dangerous to work for peac except through 
war. The press, naturally, prefers the emotion-provoking 
frame of reference of a Cold War to the prosaic scholar- 
ship of Revisionism. In the 1920's, the press was con- 
genial to Revisionism because it buttressed our prevail- 
ing public policies relative to reparations. war debts, 
isolationism, disarmament, neutrality and the like. 
Today, Revisionism challenges the honesty, intelligence. 
and integrity of our basic foreign policies by its devas. 
tating revelation of the disastrous results cf our martial 
world-meddling since 1937. 

Especially important is the difficulty in having re- 
visionist books published under auspices likely to arouse 
public interest and knowledge and in getting them pre- 
sented to the reading public honestly and effectively. 
There have only been two publishers, and these relatively 
small ones, which have consistently published revisionist 
books: the Henry Regnery Company in Chicago; and 
the Devin-Adair Company in New York City. Only 
five other small publishers have produced a revisionisi 
book—one book only in each of these cases save for 
the Yale University Press, which brought out both of 
Beard’s volumes because the director was a close friend 
and great admirer of Beard. University presses have 
found it precarious to indulge in revisionist publication; 
W. T. Couch, the able head of the University of Chicago 
Press, was dismissed primarily because he published 
so peripheral a revisionist volume as A. Frank Reei’s 
admirable book, The Case of General Yamashita. 


Not one large commercial publisher in the United 
States has brought out a single substantial and literal 
revisionist book since Pearl Harbor.* This stands out 
in sharp contrast to the attitude of publishers toward 
revisionist volumes in the 1920’s and early 1930's. The 


* The nearest approach was the publication of the prison 
memoirs of Shigenori Togo, the wartime Foreign Minister 
of Japan, The Cause of Japan, by Simon and Schuster, in 
September, 1956. 
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largest publishers were then very eager to get suci: 
books. Professor Fay’s classic work was published by’ 
the Macmillan Company, and the monumental two- 
volume work of John S. Ewart by Doran. Alfred Knopf 
published my Genesis and a veritable library of re- 
visionist ‘books in the 1920’s, but in 1953 he refused 
even to consider such a mild and restiained revisionist 
book as Professor Current’s scholarly study of the 
oublic career of Secretary Henry L. Stimson. 

There are a number of obvious reasons why the big 
publishers shy away from revisionist books today. in 
the first place, they are American citizens and, for 
reasons already discussed, like most of their fellow 
Americans, they dislike giving up their pre-war and war- 
time convictions, emotions, hatreds and _ prejudices; 
most of them just do not like Revisionists and Revision- 
ism. Further, knowing that Revisionism is publicly un- 
popular, they realize that revisionist books are not likely 
to sell well; hence, revisionist publication is relative! 
poor business. Moreover, those publishers who may 
privately espouse Revisionism and would like to see 
some revisionist books published, even if they had to 
do it with slight profit or even a small loss, just cannot 
consider a revisionist book on its own merits or by itself 
alone. They have to take into account its possible effect 
on the general publishing trade and the book-buying 
public. The loss that they could sustain through merely 
publishing a revisionist volume might be nothing as 
compared to what they would lose by the unfortunate 
impression such publication might make or from the 
retaliation which might follow. 


Fear of the Book Clubs 


They are especially alarmed at the possible retaliation 
at the hands of the. various book clubs, since all the 
powerful ones are tightly controlled by those groups and 
interests most hostile to Revisionism today. William 
Henry Chamberlin’s America’s Second Crusade is the 
one revisionist treatment of the second World War which 
is admirably suited for popular sale and reading. It is 
precisely comparable to Walter Millis’ Road to War on 
our entry into the first World War. The Millis book 
was a Book-of-the-Month-Club selection and sold by 
the hundreds of thousands. The head of one of the 
largest publishing houses in the world knew and liked 
Chamberlin, admired his book, and personally would 
have liked to publish it. But he held, quite understand- 
ably, that he did not feel that he could do so in the 
light of his responsibilities to his stockholders. As he 
put it, if he published the Chamberlin book, his cem- 
pany probably would not get another Book-of-the-Monthi- 
Club adoption in a decade. The Chainberlin book was 
published by Henry Regnery. 

A comparison of its fate with that of the Millis Road 
to War is instructive. Macy’s, in New York City, ordered 
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fifty copies of the Chamberlin book and returned forty 
as “unsold.” If it could have been handled on its merits, 
surely five or six thousand copies would have been sold. 
A year after the date of publication, there was still not 
a copy of the book in the New York Public Library or 
any of its branches. Revisionist books are virtually 
boycotted, so far as sales to the general run of public 
libraries are concerned. The woman who ‘exerts a 
greater influence upon library book orders than any 
other person in the United States is violently anti-re- 
visionist. She sees to it that revisionist books are either 
ignored or smeared in her advice to librarians seeking 
guidance as to purchases. 

Even when revisionist books get into stores, clerks 
frequently refuse to display them and, in some cases. 
even lie about their availability. In the book depart- 
ment of America’s outstanding store, a woman sought to 
purchase a copy of John T. Flynn’s The Roosevelt Myth. 
The clerk told her deeisively that the supply was ex- 
hausted and no copies were available. The customer sus- 
pected that she was lying and was able to get the head 
of the store to make an investigation. It was found 
that over fifty copies were hidden under the counter 
and that the clerk knew that this was the case. The 
head of the store was so outraged that he ordered the 
book department to make a special display of the Flynn 
book. 

The leading magazines are just as reluctant to publish 
revisionist articles as the great commercial publishers are 
to publish any revisionist books. This is also in com- 
plete contrast to the situation in the 1920’s when 
the editors of the better periodicals were eager to 
get authoritative articles by leading Revisionists. 
All of the many articles I wrote on Revisionism in the 
1920’s and early 1930’s were solicited by the editors. So 
far as I know this was true of other revisionist writers. 
But not a substantial revisionist article has been printed 
in a popular and powerful American periodical since 
Pearl Harbor. The reasons for editorial allergy to re- 
visionist arti¢les are the same as those that affect the 
heads of the farge commercial publishing houses relative 
to revisionist books. 


Fate of the Reviews 


Incredible as it may seem, not only publishers but even 
printers have sought to suppress revisionist material. 
When I presented a restrained brochure, based on ex- 
tensive research and designed to set forth the basic facts 
about the military and political career of Marshal Pétain, 
to a printing firm in New York City, the printers refused 
to put the material into type unless it was approved by 
the censorship department of one of the most powerful 
and vehemently anti-revisionist minority groups in the 
country. Whereupon, I took the copy to a leading up- 
state New York printing firm which was not accessible 
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to this form of pressure. The episode reminded one 
of the pre-publication censorship which existed back 
in the days of Copernicus. 

The handicaps imposed on revisionist books are not 
limited to the difficulties of publication and distribution, 
When these books are published they have usually been 
ignored, obscured or smeared. They have rarely been 
given decent notice or honest reviews, even if the opinion 
of the reviewer might be unfavorable. As one of the 
leading blackout organizations has advised its agents, 
it 1s preferable to ignore a book entirely if one wishes 
to assure killing its distribution and influence. Even a 
viciously unfair review will at least cal] attention to 
the volume and may arouse some curiosity and interest. 
To ignore it completely will do more than anything else 
to consign it to oblivion. Under the editorship of Guy 
Stanton Ford, it was the announced policy of the Amer. 
ican Historical Review not to review “controversial” 
volumes, but, upon careful examination, it turned out 
that “controversial” meant “revisionist.” The most 
controversial anti-revisionist books in the field were 
given good position and reviews as long as those usually 
accorded to books of comparable importance. 

When revisionist books are actually listed and re- 
viewed, they are usually given an obscure position, often 
in the book notes. This was the case with Dr. Luigi 
Villari’s book on Italian Foreign Policy under Mussolini. 
Although it was a book of major importance in diplo- 
matic history—the only authoritative volume which had 
appeared on the subject—and the author was the most 
distinguished living authority in the field, the book was 
consigned to the book note section of the American 
Historical Review, and outrageously smeared. It should 
be pointed out, in fairness, that since Dr. Boyd C. Shafer 
succeeded Dr. Ford as editor, revisionist books have been 
given a somewhat more decent treatment in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review. Space limitations do not permit 
me to cite here in detail the fate of the leading revision- 
ist books at the hands of scholarly periodicals, and the 
book review sections of leading periodicals and news- 
papers. I have gone into this matter at length in the 
first chapter of Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace. 

The essence of the situation is that no matter how 
many revisionist books are produced, how high their 
quality, or how sensational their revelations, they will 
have no effect on the American public until this public 
learns of the existence, nature and importance of re- 
visionist literature. That they have not been able to do 
so as yet is obvious, and the obstacles that have thus far 
proved effective have not been reduced to any noticeable 
extent. It is for this reason that honest historians and 
publicists will welcome the apparent desire of the editors 
of LIBERATION to open its columns to a discussion of Re- 
visionism and to the revelation of its import for the 
public welfare of the country. It is the first step which 
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has been taken in this direction in a liberal magazine 
since Pearl Harbor. 


Favoritism 

Thus far I have dealt almost exclusively with the 
private or non-official efforts to obscure the truth relative 
to the causes and results of the second World War. The 
official censorship has been as unrelenting and in many 
ways more shocking. Those who publish official docu- 
ments do not have to be restrained by considerations of 
profit and loss. More than a decade ago, Charles Austin 
Beard blasted the procedure of the State Department in 
its tendency to permit historians favorable to the official 
foreign policy to use the public documents rather freely, 
while denying such access to anybody suspected of re- 
visionist sympathies. This led to some momentary relax- 
ation of censorship, and it was fortunate that Professor 
Tansill was able to carry on much of his research at this 
time. But soon the censorship and restrictions returned 
full force. 

The Republicans promised drastic reform of this 
abuse when they came into power in 1953, but they 
failed to implement these assurances and, under Sec- 
retary Dulles, the scandal grew to far greater proportions 
than under Democratic auspices. The same historical 
adviser, Dr. G. Bernard Noble, was continued in the 
service and actually promoted to be Director of the 
Historical Division of the State Department. He was a 
Democrat, a Rhodes scholar, and known to be one of 
the most frenzied advocates of our intervention in the 
second World War among all American historians, and 
an implacable enemy of Revisionism. 

In May, 1953, the State Department promised thai 
all records of the international Conferences during the 
second World War would be ready for publication with- 
in a year and that all other documents on the period 
since 1939 would be speedily published. 

Nothing was done until the spring of 1955, when the 
documents on the Yalta Confecence were finally pub- 
lished. It was evident, and soon proved, that these had 
been garbled and censored in flagrant fashion. Two 
able members of the historical staff of the Department, 
Dr. Bryton Barron and Dr. Donald Dozer, protested 
against this suppression and garbling of documents. 
Noble forced Barron into premature retirement without 
pay and discharged Dozer. The latter was reinstated 
by the Civil Service Commission, but Noble was able 
to get him discharged a second time—and this time 
permanently. Barron had been assigned to compile the 
material bearing on the Yalta Conference, and Dozer 
that on the Cairo-Teheran Conference. Only one other 
publication has since been produced, some incomplete 
documents on 1939. This appeared during the last year 
and was also censored and garbled. 

In the meantime, some 37 volunies dealing with our 
foreign policy since 1939 were collected and made ready 
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for publication. But nothing was sent to the printer 
and, in the spring of 1958, the State Department blandly - 
announced that it did not propose to publish any of 
these volumes in the predictable future. It gave as the 
reason the assertion that publication might possibly of- 
fend some persons among our NATO allies. To give 
this amazing procedure some semblance of historical 
authority, tke State Department had appointed a hand- 
picked committee in 1957 to advise the Department on 
publication. The personnel of the committee, whick 
did not contain one revisionist historian, assured that 
the right advice would be turned in. The chairman was 
none other than Professor Dexter Perkins, admittedly 
a jolly and affable historical politician, but also one of 
the half-dozen outstanding and unremitting opponents of 
revisionist scholarship in this country. The committee 
dutifully reported that publication of any of the 37 
volumes lying on the shelves awaiting the government 
printers would not be politically expedient. 


State Department Memory Hole 

When Dr. Barron appeared before a Senatorial com- 
mittee to protest against the censorship and delays, he 
was allowed only eleven minutes to testify, although 
witnesses supporting the official censorship were al- 
lowed ample time. As one of the abler editorial writers 
in the country commented, quite correctly: “Such a 
record of concealment and duplicity is unparalleled. 
Its only counterpart is the ‘memory hole’ in George 
Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, where an authoritarian 
regime of the future was depicted as disposing of all 
documents and facts that failed to fit into the current 
party line.” All this is hardly consistent with the as- 
sumed role of the United States as the leader of the 
“Free Nations” or with our bitter condemnation of the 
Russians for censoring their official documents. 

There are, of course, some vital official document- 
dealing with the onset of the second World War that 
the Government has never even dreamed of publishing 
at any time and are so full of dynamite that not even 
historians engaged in whitewashing the official record 
are allowed to use them. Such are the so-called “Kent 
Documents,” namely, the nearly 2000 secret messages 
illegally exchanged in the American code between 
Churchill and Roosevelt from September, 1939, onward. 
Churchill, himself, has frankly told us that these doc- 
uments contain most of the really vital facts about the 
collaboration between him and Roosevelt in their joint 
efforts to bring the United States into the War. When 
the most impressive historical effort to whitewash the 
Roosevelt-Churchill record was about to be undertaken, 
Churchill threatened the principal author with a court 
suit if he made use of these “Kent Documents.” 

The suppression of documents relative to responsi- 
bility for the second World War extends, of course, 
far beyond all Anglo-American activities and relations. 
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When the Communists and Socialists in Russia, Germany 
and Austria published their archives following 1918 in 
order to discredit the old imperial regimes, this forced 
the British and French ultimately to do the same. Even- 
tually, scholars had virtually all the factual material at 
their disposal. 

Nothing like this could be possible after the second 
World War. The victorious Allied Powers, chiefly 
Britain and the United States, captured all the German, 
Austrian and Italian archives, except for the more vital 
Italian materials which the Italian Communists de- 
stroyed, with Allied connivance, when they captured 
and murdered Mussolini. Today, Germany, Austria and 
Italy could not publish their documents if they wished 
to:do so, for they do not possess them. Scholars are at 
the mercy of the bureaucracy of the United States and 
and Britain, the latter of which is even more secretive in 
such matters than the State Department of the United 
States. Publication will be limited to what the Amer- 
ican and British bureaucracies see fit to release. There 
is no evidence that what has been published thus far 
has been any more fully and honestly presented than 
the documents on the Yalta Conference. 

The main import of all this official censorship is that 
the revisionist verdict relative to responsibility for the 
second World War is far less severe than it will be if 
and when all tlie documents are available. If the docu- 
ments now suppressed in such abundance and with such 
thoroughness would lessen the already severe indict- 
ment of the wartime leaders, elementary logic and strat- 
egy support the assumption that they would have been 
published long before the present moment in order to 
modify or eliminate the severe judgments already set 
forth in existing revisionist volumes, 


Plowshares into Swords 


One paradox should be noted relative to the status 
and results of Revisionism after the two World Wars. 
After the first World War, the revisionist verdict as to 
the responsibility for the war was very generally ac- 
cepted by scholars and intelligent public leaders, but 
little was done about it in the way of revising the Eu- 
ropean post-war system that had been based on the 
lies and propaganda of wartime. If the logical steps had 
been taken to revise the post-war treaties while the Ger- 
man Republic was in existence, it is unlikely that Hitler 
would ever have risen to power in Germany, that there 
would have been any second World War, or that any 
Cold War would have come on its heels. After the 
second World War, while the facts brought forth by 
Revisionism as to the responsibility for the War have 
been ignored, indeed, are virtually unknown to the 
publics among the victorious Allies, there has been au 
almost complete revision of public policy toward our 
former enemies. Both Germany and Japan have been 
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almost forcibly rearmed and given extensive material 
aid so that they can now function as allies against our 
former ally, Soviet Russia. One can imagine the outcry 
if, say in 1925, we had insisted that Germany and Austria 
must re-arm te the hilt and we had expressed our de- 
termination to enable them to do so. 

Any such situation as has taken place since 1945 could 
only be possible in an era of Orwellian double-thinkin; 
and “crimestop.” We spent about 400 billion dollars to 
destroy Germany and Japan and, after their destruction, 
we have poured in more billions to restore their military 
power. If it were conceivable that we could fight a 
third world war without exterminating al] the partici- 
pants, we might envisage a situation where, after destroy- 
ing Russia, we proceeded to give her unlimited billions 
to rebuild her fighting power to defend us against China 
and India. 

One lesson that Revisionism might teach us is that 
we should learn from it public attitudes which could 
protect us against repeated folly and tragedy. The 
eminent philosopher, John Dewey, told a friend of 
mine that if he had not been so wrong in his attitude 
toward the first World War (as exemplified by his Ger- 
man. Philosophy and Politics), he might have succumbed 
to the propagarda that led us into the second World War. 
But publics appear to profit less by experience than 
pragmatic philcsophers. They seem +o vindicate Hegel's 
classic observation that the only lesson that history 
teaches us is that we learn nothing from history. In an 
age of hydrogen bombs, intercontinental guided missiles, 
terrifyingly lethal chemical and bacterial warfare, and 
pushbutton military technology, we shall have to do 
better than the publics of Hegel’s time if we are to 
have any prospect of survival or of attaining such a 
degree of peace. security, and well-being as would justify 
survival. But the American public can hardly !earn any 
lesson from Revisionism if it does not even know that 
it exists, to say nothing of its actual content and im- 
plications. 

Unless and until we can break through the historical 
blackout, now supported even by public policy, and 
enable the peoples of the world to know the facts con- 
cerning international relations during the last quarter of 
a century, there can be no real hope for the peacz, 
security and prosperity which the present triumphs cf 
science and technology could make possible. The well- 
being of the human race, if not its very survival, is 
very literally dependent upon the triumph of Revision- 
ism. 


Those who wish to follow further or to document the 
implications of this article are referred to the Select Bibli- 
ography of Revisionist Books, which may be obtained from 
the Oxnard Press-Courier, Oxnard, California. Single 
copies: 50 cents. 
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tentative description of a dinner given to promote 


the impeachment of president elsenhower 


After it became obvious that the strange rain would never 
stop 

And after it became obvious that the President was doing 
evervthing in his power 

And after it became obvious that the President’s general 
staff was still in contact with the President deep in the 
heart of Georgia while deep in the heart of South Amer- 
ica the President’s left-hand man was proving all the 
world loves an American 

And after it became obvious that the strange rain would 
never stop and that Old Soldiers never drown and that 
roses in the rain had forgotten the word for bloom and 
that perverted pollen blown on sunless seas was eaten by 
irradiated fish who spawned up cloudleaf streams and 
fell onto our dinnerplates 


And after it became obvious that the President was doing 
everything in his power to make the world safe for 
nationalism his brilliant military mind never having 
realized that nationalism itself was idiotic superstition 
which would blow up the world 

And after it became obvious that the President nevertheless 
still carried no matter where he went in the strange 
rain the little telegraph key which like a can opener 
could be used instantly to open but not to close the hot 
box of final war if not to waylay any stray assinine 
action by any stray assinine second lieutenant pressing 
any strange button anywhere far away over an arctic 
ocean thus illuminating the world once and for all 

And after it became obvious that the law of gravity was 
still in effect and that what blows up must come down 
on everyone including white citizens 

And after it became obvious that the Voice of America was 
reully the Deaf Ear of America and that the President 
was unable to hear the underprivileged natives of the 
world shouting No Contamination Without Representa- 
tion in the strange rain from which there was no escape 
—except Peace 

And after it became obvious that the word Truth had only 
a comic significance to the Atomic Energy Commission 
while the President danced madly to mad Admiral 
Strauss waltzes wearing special atomic earplugs which 
prevented him from hearing Albert Schweitzer and 
nine thousand two hundred and thirtyfive other scientists 
telling him about spastic generations and blind boneless 
babies in the rain from which there was no escape 
—except Peace 

And after it became obvious that the President was doing 
everything in his power to get thru the next four years 
without eating any of the crates of irradiated vegetables 
wellwishers had sent him from all over and which were 
filling the corridors and antechambers and bedchambers 
and chamberpots in the not-so-White House not to men- 
tion all the other various Golf Houses seattered thruout 
the land of prosperity 

And after it became obvious that the Great Soldier had 
become the Great Conciliator who had become the Great 
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Compromiser who had become the Great Fence Sitter who 
actually had heard of the Supreme Court’s decision to 
desegregate the land of the free and had not only heard 
of it but had actually read it 
And after it became obvious that the President had gone to 
Gettysburg fourscore and seven years ago and had given 
his Gettysburg Address to the postman and so dedicated 
himself to the unfinished task 
Then it was that the natives 
of the Republic began assembling in the driving rain from 
which there was no escape—except Peace 
And then it was that no in- 
vitations had to be sent out for the great testimonial dinner 
except to politicians whose respected names would lend 
weight to the project but who did not come anyway sus- 
pecting the whole thing was a plot to save the world from 
the clean bomb from which there was no eseape—except Peace 
And women who still needed 
despair to look truly tragic came looking very beautiful and 
very tragic indeed since there was despair to spare 
And some men also despaired 
and sat down in Bohemia and were too busy to come 
But other men came whose only 
political action during the past twenty years had been toe 
flush a protesting toilet and run 
And babies came in their car- 
riages carrying irradiated dolls and holding onto crazy strings 
of illuminated weather balloons filled with Nagasaki air 
And those who had not left 
their TV sets long enough to notice the weather in seven 
years now came swimming thru the rain holding their 
testimonials 
And those came who had never marched 
in sports car protest parades and those came who had never 
been arrested for sailing a protesting Golden Rule in un- 
pacific oceans 
And Noah came in his own Ark looking, 
surprisingly like an outraged Jesus Christ and cruised 
about flying his pinion and picking up two of each beast 
that wanted to be preserved in the rain which was raining rea! 
cats and dogs and from which there was no escape—except 
Peace 
And peddlers came in lead jockstraps 
selling hotdogs and rubber American flags and waving peti- 
tions proclaiming it Unamerican to play golf on the same 
holy days that clean bombs were set off on time 
And finally after everyone who was 
anyone and after everyone who was no one had arrived and 
after every soul was seated and waiting for the symbolic 
mushroom soup to be served and for the keynote speeches 
to begin 
The President himself came in 
Took one look around and said 
We resign 


lawrence ferlinghetti 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 
A. J. Muste 


TO UNDERSTAND the Algerian situation, we 
must keep several things in mind, Algeria is a sort of Far 
West for the French. Adventurous Frenchmen began to 
migrate there several generations ago. They worked 
hard as pioneer farmers. Some became rich, exploiting 
Arab labor. They remain a minority, but regard Algeria 
as their home. The country is considered part of metro- 
politan France. 

The rural Arabs found themselves unable to compete 
with modern farming techniques. A woman who is fa. 
miliar with conditions in Algeria tells me that there 
were Arabs living in the back country whose entire farm 
property consisted of one branch of a fig tree. Such 
people drifted into the city slums. As modern sanitation 
methods were introduced and the infant death rate cut 
down, the population increased rapidly, and there were 
no industries to absorb the surplus. 

When the Algerian revolt broke out, no one in France 
took it very seriously, and even Mendés-France and 
Mitterand (the left-wing liberal who may become 
premier if De Gaulle’s regime is replaced by a democratic 
one) and most of the Socialists thought that it would 
be quickly suppressed by the Army. Before the end of 
1954, it became clear to everyone that the French had 
miscalculated. Centrist and Left elements began to 
call for “no war, but negotiation.” At this point, a 
Socialist-dominated cabinet headed by Guy Mollet took 
office. Mollet went to Algeria, apparently to institute a 
policy of negotiation with the rebels. There then oc- 
curred the famous incident of Mollet’s being pelted with 
tomatoes by a mob. Mollet was probably over-impressed 
by this “mob,” which actually consisted of some stu- 
dents and a few hoodlums, who had been organized 
surreptitiously by reactionary settlers and military 
elements to test the situation. When Mollet back-tracked, 
Robert Lacoste, a Socialist who has been characterized 
as “outwardly energetic but inwardly weak,” was madc 
Governor-General. The Mollet cabinet proceeded to 
double the number of troops in Algeria. 

The core of the French forces in Algeria consists of 
about thirty thousand paratroopers under the command 
of General Jacques Massu) They were first organized 
for the Indo-Chinese war, and bore the brunt of several 
years of brutal fighting. During the war in Indo-China, 
a considerable number of former Nazi storm troopers 
joined the corps, and others have joined since. They 
may constitute as much as one-third of the total number 
of troops in Algeria. The whole lot are tough and dirty 
fighters. 

Lacoste had to deal with the military and with a 
civil service composed almost entirely of French settlers 
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who were determined to maintain the status quo. He 
failed to control the civil service, and before long had 
to take responsibility for acts of his subordinates that 
he had not ordered, but that he had failed to forestall. 


The paratroopers launched an all-out attempt to wipe 
out the rebels. No one denies that the most abominable 
tortures were inflicted on large numbers of people. 
The doctrine of collective responsibility was applied 
not only to families of suspects, but even to whole vil 
lages. The terror was often carried out by Arabs from 
the city slums, who had been broken by torture and 
made tools of the paratroopers. 


The upshot of the vigorous campaign directed against 
the rebels (who were by this time led by the Front 
i.ibératicn Nationale) was that the revolt was suppressed 
—in a couple of the larger cities. But the rebel forces in 
the countryside grew tremendously. This development 
engendered frustration and bitterness on the part of 
the Army and the settlers, who were by now convinced 
that there was no alternative between complete victory 
and being thrown out of Algeria—and possibly massacred 
in the process. The Army, in particular, had to find a 
scapegoat. It blamed the situation on the Communists. 
on the liberals, on the Catholics (many of whom strongly 
opposed the conduct of the war), and finally on the 
¥rench parliamentary system, which had made possible 
a succession of “weak” governments. The result was 
the famous coup in Algiers, which took place during 
one of the periods when there was only a caretaker 
cabinet in Paris. 

The parliamentary crisis was technically resolved 
when the cabinet headed by Pierre Pflimlin took office 
with a heavy majority in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
trump card held by the reactionaries was the possibility 
that the paratroopers would fly to France and take over 
if they were not appeased in Algeria. When Pflimlin 
failed to act vigorously, De Gaulle came out into the 
open. At first, he made a very vague statement, which 
served, however, as an attack on the present French 
constitution and therefore as an encouragement to the 
Right. A few days later, he made a more positive state- 
ment, which gave Pflimlin no choice but to maneuver to 
give way to De Gaulle in what would appear to be an 
orderly and legal way. 

Without even consulting with his fellow Socialist 
deputies, Mollet immediately opened negotiations with 
De Gaulle. The basic political reason for this action 
is that an effective opposition to dictatorship in France 
has to include the Communists, who are the second 
largest party in the Chamber of Deputies, and who 
poll around five million votes. The Communists 
largely control the main trade union body, the Con: 
fédération Genérale du Travail (C. G. T.). They un- 
questionably command the allegiance of the majority 
vf the French working class, whereas the Socialist Partv 
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no longer has a working-class base. To Mollet and his 
followers, however, an alliance of any kind with the 
C. P. is a greater evil than acceptance of De Gaulle. 
Mollet’s action split his party, for his course was too 
flagrant a violation of Socialist tradition for many to 
swallow, and it seems certain that the S. P. has lost 
its moral authority. 

De Gaulle got enough votes to make him premier 
(although he received fewer votes than Pflimlin had a 
few weeks before); he then got through his proposal 
to adjourn Parliament and write a new constitution, 
which is to be voted on this fall. 

The Center and Left elements, even those who bitterly 
opposed De Gaulle’s accession to the premiership, now 
want him to “succeed”, since they believe that the only 
alternative is civil war before the end of the year. 

I have not encountered anybody who regards De Gaulle 
as a Fascist or thinks he would serve as head of an out- 
and-out dictatorial regime. Those who have been closesi 
to him agree that he is a mystic, who thinks of himself 
as France incarnate, or, as someone said to me, a 
“Roman Catholic for whom France is the Virgin Mary 
and De Gaulle the Pope”. It is not likely that he will 
directly curtail civil liberties. (Shortly after the Liber- 
etion, his cabinet met to discuss freedom of speech. 
Some members argued for its curtailment, others against. 
De Gaulle is reported to have closed the debate with the 
following dictum: “Gentlemen, of course we must listen 
to the thoughts of others; after all, what do the thoughts 
of others matter?”) 


Division on the Left 

However, the course of future events does not hinge 
principally on the personal characteristics of De Gaulle. 
At present, the Right is not a majority, but it is very 
formidable. The Left constitutes the real majority, 
but it is gravely divided. Large sections of the popula- 
tion are politically apathetic, inclined to be suspicious 
of politicivns in general, and more interested in family 
jife, sports and amusements than in national or inter- 
national problems. Obviously, such a climate is favor- 
able to the Right. It is reported that Rightist icaders 
trom Algeria are systematically canvassing big industrial- 
ists and bankers in order to assure their support for a 
coup. In France, there are something like a hundred 
thousand ex-paratroopers. There are a few, no doubt, 
whose experiences have turned them against war and 
violence, but most of them probably share the feelings 
of frustration and bitterness held by the troops in 
Algeria under General Massu. These men are often 
organized along with Committees of Public Safety and 
prepared to welcome and assist troops from Algeria if 
the latter should attempt a coup. I was told of one city, 
with a population of twenty thousand, whose sub-pre- 
fect said that all the support he would have been able 
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to count on if he had opposed De Gaulle would have 
been his wife, his secretary and a couple of minor of. 
ficials. The other officials, the gendarmes, the priests, 
and all the organized elements in the city would have 
been against him. 

The Left consists mainly of the working class, the 
majority of the intellectuals, tradespeople in the cities, 
and small manufacturers. An increasing number of 
Catholic intellectuals and workers, who are anti-Fascist 
on religious and humanist grounds, have condemned the 
atrocities in Algeria. An attempt is being made to bring 
together the Socialists who opposed Mollet, the Leit 
Socialist Party of Claude Bourdet, and supporters of 
such democrats as Mendés-France and Mitterand. 

As has been the case elsewhere, the C. P. itself is one 
of the chief obstacles to the common front for which 
it pleads. It followed the Stalinist line on Hungary 
more rigorously than Khrushchev did. Now have come 
the executions of Nagy and other Hungarian leaders. 
Just before the news of the executions broke, a great 
parade of all democratic elements had been planned, as 
a warning to De Gaulle. At present, neither the Social- 
ist nor the Christian trade-union federations will sup- 
port such a demonstration, because Communists would 
be sure to join. 

As a result of the Nagy affair, new debate has broken 
out among intellectuals in the C. P. Several have been 
expelled, and there is no doubt that the Party is losing 
its hold on French intellectuals. Even in the C. G. T., 
many workers are appalled by the executions. Never- 
theless, the workers continue to accept Communist 
leadership, no matter how much they may disagree with 
the Communists on foreign policy, because in domestic 
matters, the C. P. has fought for what the workers want. 
The paradoxical situations to which this state of affairs 
can lead were illustrated for me in the steel town of 
Maubeuge, where I attended service in a Reformed 
Church whose pastor is the remarkable mystic Philippe 
Vernier, who has spent years in prison as a conscientious 
objector. After the service, I was driven to the home of 
a French steelworker who has for a couple of decades 
been a member of the official board of the church and 
organizer of its summer-camp program. His wife, two 
sons, a daughter-in-law, a grandchild, and two other 
workingmen were present. There was no question as to 
the sincerity of their Christian convictions. From their 
conversation, I learned that they were radical, anti- 
militarist and critical of most churches for being under 
capitalist control. They were appalled by the Hungarian 
executions. I could not have felt more at home, polit- 
ically and otherwise. I was flabbergasted when Vernier 
later told me that my devout Christian host was an 
active member of the C. P. unit in his mill. “I know 
that this is hard for you as an American to believe,” 
Vernier said, “but I assure you I have complete con- 
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fidence in this C. P. member both as a man and as a 
fellow Christian.” Even though the Party has, in a 
sense, betrayed the Left, it is clear that several millions 
of its working-class adherents “belong” to the Left. 


There seems to be no prospect that the C. P. can be 
eliminated in the foreseeable future—except by the ad- 
vent of Fascism. It is inconceivable that a truly dem- 
ocratic and radical regime could be established without 
the support of the five million people who presently 
vote Communist. No honest democrat can fail to reckon 
with the fact that Fascism came to power in Germany 
and other countries partly because large numbers of 
people assumed that if only the Communists could be 
destroyed, all would be well. 

Yet how can honest democrats work with the French 
C. P.? It is conceivable that, given time, a non-Com- 
munist Left of considerable proportions can be buil:. 
Such a movement might draw some workers away from 
the C. P. and provide them with the militant (but anti- 
militarist) alternative that the S. P. has so miserably 
failed to provide. It could safely collaborate in certain 
practical actions with the C. P. (or at least with the 
C. G. T.) without being outmaneuvered. I am far from 
certain that such a movement will develop. But unless 
it does, there does not seem to be any hope for an ef- 
fective resistance to De Gaulle from the Left in the 
critical months just ahead. Fortunately, many non- 
Communist democrats and Leftists are giving up their 
vacations this summer in order to build such a movement. 
The Leftists are afraid that De Gaulle will spring the 
referendum on a new constitution on the country sud- 
denly in the early fall, before there has been time for 
an educational campaign. They are standing by to pre- 
vent this, and in almost every area where a Committee 
of Public Safety exists, they are forming groups and 
preparing for action. 

In this connection, there is much discussion of the 
possibility of nonviolent resistance. A good many non- 
pacifists on the Left are coming closer to the Gandhian 
position. 


Integration vs. Independence 


The French settlers in Algeria and the Army advocate 
“integration” with France. They mean that Algeria 
should be made an integral part of France, with all 
Algerians being given the franchise. The vagueness 
and apparent attractiveness of this proposal, which 
was first made after the coup of May 13, were probably 
deliberate. Actually, what the Algerians are being 
offered is not independence from France—with the 
option of voluntarily remaining in a French federation 
—but permanent and total incorporation into France. 
But the Algerians want to be Algerians, not Frenchmen. 

Moreover, the proposal for “integration” involves no 
fundamental change in the economic control by the 
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French settlers. Help in improving the living conditions 
of the Arabs is promised, but help, to be effective, 
would have to be on such a scale that is inconceivable 
that France would be able to raise the revenues necessary 
to pay for it. 

The Algerians want independence. The reports that 
they are now fraternizing with the settlers on a grand 
scule and are ready to accept “integration” can be dis- 
counted. An independent Algeria would almost cer- 
tainly try to retain economic ties with France and pos- 
sibly participate in a loose French political set-up. 

The “solution” for which non-Communist Leftists 
hope is that De Gaulle may secretly negotiate with the 
F, L. N., promising independence within, say, five years, 
provided that the rebels agree to cease guerilla warfare 
and gradually to release prisoners. In turn, he would 
persuade the settlers and the Army to leave the question 
of independence “open”, to grant gradual amnesty to 
prisoners, to stop fighting, to agree to free elections, and 
to take measures for relieving the economic situation. 

Those who doubt that De Gaulle can pull this off 
have a strong case. Will the paratroopers accept ces. 
sation of fighting by the F. L. N. as the “victory” they 
are demanding? Will the generals acquiesce in De 
Gaulle’s “compromise”, which, to satisfy the Algerians, 
must take control of the country out of the generals’ 
hands? Will the settlers not see that independence is 
sure to come and that their day of control is at an end? 
If they realize this, will they submit without putting 
up a fight? 

The answer to the last question seems to be no. What 
makes an affirmative answer nevertheless possible is 
the fact that the war in Algeria has to be stopped, and 
just as Eisenhower was able to arrange a truce in Korea 
on terms that might have subjected Truman to appease- 
ment, so De Gaulle may be able to make many voters 
swallow the pill that they would not take from the 
“politicians.” 

If De Gaulle fails, it seems certain that the reaction- 
aries will attempt to take control of the French govern- 
ment by force. As of now, it is hard to see how the 
divided Left can put up much of a fight. If it does, the 
struggle will be a bloody one. The final outcome will 
almost certainly depend on how much the United States 
and the Soviet Union are prepared to throw into the 
struggle. But their intervention in a French civil war 
might well precipitate a war between the two major 
world powers. 

If, on the other hand, De Gaulle succeeds in tiding 
over the Algerian crisis, the Left trusts in the absence 
of mass unemployment and other conditions favorable 
to Fascism to enable it to reorganize itself and reassert 
its traditional predominance in French political life. 
Such a revitalization of the Left would strengthen the 
“Third Force” movement all over the world. 
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NOTES 
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Rex Brown 


compiled by 


This is an account of a four-week visit to Moscow University by five Russian-speaking students from 
Cambridge University, made in the Fall of 1956. (The visit was arranged privately by the author with 
the Rector of Moscow University.) These students are probably the first non-Communist Britons to 
have experienced something like the normal life of Russian students, living with them in the skyscraper 
buildings on the Lenin Hills. They declined a set program prepared for them by the hosts (at the cost 
of some misunderstanding) and were granted almost unrestricted freedom to do as they pleased. They 
attended lectures, seminars, laboratories, college trade-union and Komsomol meetings, and partici- 
pated in dances, parties, walking tours, cultural and sporting activities. At a concert given for them, 
the author publicly invited all who wished to talk to come and do so freely and informally. The 
Soviet students responded singly and in groups—in the Britons’ rooms, in corridors, in lecture hal!s 
—everywhere. The Britons met a couple of hundrzd students and professors, and visited families ir 
their homes. A return invitation to five Moscow University students to be the guests of the British 


five in Cambridge was never taken up. 


The otherCambridge students who made the trip, and whos: 


impressions are incorporated here, were Michael Frayn, Angela Hobbs, James Woodburn and 


Margaret Armstrong. 


MOSCOW UNIVERSITY is housed in two 
sets of buildings—an old one in the center of Moscow 
and a new one on the very south-western edge of the 
city. This new building, opened on September 1, 1953, 
is one of the sights of Moscow. It is a grandiose sky- 
scraper which dominates the whole city, even at night 
when it is picked out with illuminated red stars. The 
architecture is monotonous and pompous, but the ma- 
terial facilities are very impressive. It has been called 
a city in itself. 

A note of Victorian grandeur is maintained by the 
suites of public rooms and marble corridors and foyers 
within, also plentifully provided with statues. The 
students are accommodated in single or double bed- 
sitting rooms, a single room measuring about 10 feet by 
6 feet. The furniture in these rooms is uniform even to 
the water-jug and glasses. Each room is equipped with 
a loudspeaker connected to the University rediffusion 
circuit. The rooms are arranged in pairs, and each pair 
has its own lavatory, bathroom and shower. 


At the entrance to every floor of the new building and 
of each separate faculty in the old is the ubiquitous 
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female doorkeeper to demand one’s pass. The corridors 
and foyers are strewn with statues, slogans and the wall- 
newspapers. 

There are some 18,000 full-time Soviet students at the 
university, of whom perhaps 1,000 are post-graduates. 
Facilities for extra-mural studies (evening and cor- 
respondence courses) are provided for a further 5,000 
students. There are a large number of foreign students 
taking full-time courses, including some 600 Chinese, 
200 East Germans. 200 Poles, a large number of North 
Koreans and small numbers of French, Norwegians, 
Indonesians, Greeks, Icelanders and Burmese, of whom 
a few do not share the Soviet point of view. 

Competition is very keen for available places at the 
university. In 1956 there were some three applicants for 
each available place in the philosophical faculty, 4-6 in 
science and 35 in the journalistic faculty. The severe 
competition in the journalistic faculty may be attrib- 
utable to the fact that the course is a very diluted and 
easy one, regarded by many students and teachers as not 
really justifying five years’ study. Moreover it does not 
require any particular prior specialisation at schoohl. 
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University students are exempted from regular mili- 
tary service, but are obliged to undertake military train- 
ing during their university course, at the end of which 
they are normally commissioned. Usually there are 
four hours a week of spetspodgotovka (general mili- 
tary training) and, in some faculties at least, two hours 
of anti-aircraft defence training (M. P. V. O.) 


Over 80% (probably in the region of 90%) of the 
students are in receipt of state scholarships. The amount 
of the original grant, and the continuation of a scholar- 
ship, is dependent on a student’s examination results. 
We were told by some students that scholarships were 
not sufficient and that many students were dependent 
on a considerable amount of financial assistance froni 
home. A decree was promulgated in September, 1956, 
making scholarships dependent on parental incomes 
as well as on academic results. Most students seem to 
receive considerable financial support from home, and 
those whose parents are unable to provide this aid aud 
who have to rely on a low-value scholarship must find 
it extremely difficult to exist. 


Some 99% of the full time students are members of 
the Profsoyuz (the Students’ Trade Union). They con- 
tribute 2% of their monthly scholarship to it. It con- 
cerns itself with problems of students’ living conditions, 
social insurance, canteens, children’s affairs, etc. The 
Komsomol (Young Communist League) claims some 
75% of the student body. Its aims are primarily educa- 
tional and include that of “forming personality and 
correcting wrong opinions.” Every important world 
event is certain to be discussed by at least one of the 
Komsomol groups. Their social influence in recent 


years appears to have been waning. 


Political Control 


The enforcement of political discipline for students 
at the University is usually indirect. If the student is 
a member of the Komsomol he may be expelled from 
that organization, and such a decision naturally carries 
with it expulsion from the University. If the student is 
not a Komsomol member, then some small University 
regulation which is regularly broken with impunity is 
suddenly strictly enforced. Several of our non-conform- 
ist friends expected to be offered less attractive emplov- 
ment as a result of their heresy. There appeared to be 
general acceptance of the principle that an individual 
might be required to furnish to the authorities informa- 
tion concerning fellow students. 

It is quite likely that all the rooms on the ground floors 
of Sectors B and V (Foreign Students’ accommodations) 
are fitted with microphones. Several Russian students 
were noticeably reluctant to express their views on con- 
troversial subjects whilst in this sector, and some de- 
clared that the only safe place to talk freely was in the 
street. 
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The general attitude of students to microphones was, 
surprisingly, one of complete acceptance. Probably the 
more critical students felt intellectual disapproval, but 
there were never any exhibitions of open criticism or 
disgust. Most students learned to accept the fact that 
microphones were in use and made jokes on the subject. 

Another source of information on students is the 
enforcement of the rule that passes must be handed in 
at the entrance to each section of the University. Any- 
one visiting us had to leave their pass with the woman at 
the entrance to the sector. We noted that students visit. 
ing us often tried to avoid handing in their passes. 

Many were prepared to comment unfavorably on this 
pass system. One student said: “In last month’s Novy 
Mir (a magazine for the cultured) one of our poets has 
written a very abstract poem in which he condemns the 
system of demanding passes everywhere. He says thai 
we call ourselves a democracy, but this infringement of 
the freedom of the individual is the very negation of 
democracy.” 


Curriculum 


The undergraduate course at Moscow University is five 
or five and a half years. Oral examinations are held 
twice a year lasting for a total of seven weeks. Although 
students appear to have a wide choice of faculty and 
course of study, certain subjects are compulsory for all 
undergraduates. Various ideological subjects are com- 
mon to all courses of study, and for the first two years 
an undergraduate must also take a foreign language, 
physical training and sport. Another compulsory part 
of the course for male students is military training. 

Lectures are compulsory. Theoretically a student is 
only allowed to absent himself from six hours of lec- 
tures during his whole course. In practice, this rule is 
not strictly enforced, although it may be if the author- 
ities wish to punish a student for an offence—usually 
of a politica] nature—which is not covered by the Uni- 
versity regulations. 

Lectures last for two hours, with a ten minute break 
in the middle. Students are not permitted to enter the 
lecture room after the arrival of the lecturer. The 
standard of the lectures is very uneven. In particular, 
the teaching of ideology does not seem to attract the 
nimblest minds, and the students respond listlessly. 
On the other hand “substantive” lectures often compare 
very favorably with anything in the West. The com- 
pulsory-lecture system tends often to produce much less 
interest in what is being said than there is at, say, 
Cambridge. 

The lectures in political ideology, which are com- 
pulsory for all students, fall under the following head- 
ings: (1) The foundations of Marxism-Leninism, (2) 
dialectical and historical] materialism, and (3) political 
economy. Lectures and seminars on these subjects usual- 
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ly occupy about four hours a week. It should not be 
assumed, however, that this is the only political in- 
doctrination that students receive in the lecture rooms. 
Almost every possible aspect of every possible subject 
is treated from an ideological standpoint. 

Here is a fourth year seminar in the Economic Faculty 
on Dialectical Materialism. No real discussion, but the 
lecturer, a hard-faced woman with a loud voice, first 
raises a question (“What did Hegel study? What was 
the origin of his ideas?”), then a girl stands up and 
gives a prepared answer, also in a loud rapid voice, 
with many parrot phrases and harsh, half-understood 
philosophical terms, quoting Lenin at every opportunity. 
Only jone other answer is given from the class; the 
lecturer then continues, talking very fast, and more 
than once she uses exactly the same sentences we heard 
at the first year lecture on the subject. She goes on 
very repetitively on the unnecessary mysticism of the 
dialectic of Hegel, the rise of Marxist philosophy and the 
wrongness of Menshevik ideas. 


The Party Line 


There are twelve faculties at Moscow University. 
These are: Mechanics & Mathematics; Physics; Chem- 
istry; Biology & Soil Mechanics; Geography; Geology; 
History; Philology; Philosophy; Economics; Law; 
Journalism. 

In the Economics faculty seventeen courses are re- 
quired during the five-year program. Optional courses, 
studied for one or two terms at a time, for two hours a 
week, are selected as from the second year. 

Here is an account of a fourth-year seminar on the 
rise of monopolies. About thirty in the class. The gen- 
eral system in seminars is for three questions to be set 
the week previous based on a given lecture, along with a 
bibliography. (This almost always includes Lenin, an 
W. A. Lewis is used as the apologist for capitalism.) The 
teacher introduces with a short piece, then poses the 
first question. “What are the principal stages in the 
concentration of capital?” or “Why do capitalist coun- 
tries need colonies to exploit?” The pupils put their 
hands up, one stands up and tries to reproduce the 
source lecture on this point as accurately as possible. 
Teacher: “Comrade Voshchinin has made one impor- 
tant mistake; can anyone help him?” If, as sometimes 
happened, Comrade Voschinin continued to have dif- 
ficulties in accepting a point, other members of the 
class would be called in to clear them up and new 
ground would not be covered until it was clear he un- 
derstood. There appeared to be a quite genuine con- 
cern among the rest of the class for the one sheep who 
had temporarily lost his way. 


In the History faculty there are twenty compulsory 
subjects in the five-year program accounting for sone 
2800 hours, or about five-sixths of the students’ total 
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time during the five years. About one-sixth of the time, 
or 596 hours, are set aside for optional subjects. About 
half of the hours in all are spent on lectures and the 
other half on exercises and seminars. 

In the Philosophy faculty the emphasis is strongly 
on Marxism. Even in a lecture on Roger Bacon and 
Duns Scotus, part of the History of Philosophy course, 
the lecturer managed to quote Marx three times. But, 
in spite of this, the lectures on classical and medieval phi- 
losophy are in general fair and objective, and Marx was 
not even mentioned in the competent, though rather 
dull, lectures on symbolic logic. 

The most glaring deficiency in philosophy is in the 
teaching of modern “bourgeois” philosophy, which 
seems to be largely confined to Peirce and James. Her- 
bert Spencer was quoted by one student as a modern 
English philosopher. Students seem to have heard of 
Russell and Wittgenstein, but have never read them, 
because their books are virtually unobtainable. 

The study of Psychology may be undertaken either 
in the Faculty of Philosophy or in the Faculty of Biology. 
There are an average of thirty required lecture hours a 
week for the first four years. Then in the fifth year 
students prepare papers on individual research, done 
in such areas as the Psychology of Labor or Child Psy- 
chology. 

In the Journalism Faculty students also study typing 
and shorthand and do practical vacation work on news- 
papers. Those who are destined to edit “mass literature” 
study the theory and practice of editing, the history of 
publishing in Russia, the economics and organization of 
publishing, polygraphic and art book-layout, and do 
practical work in printing houses and publishing offices. 
Lectures on the History of the Soviet Press degenerate 
into strings of platitudes like “A journalist has to 
know and understand people as they really are.” The 
pretentiousness of the syllabus covers a paucity of 
material, and audiences tend to respond to the quality 
of the lectures by being noisy, inattentive and badly 


behaved. 


Leisure Time 


Students seem to spend their leisure time more passively 
than at Cambridge, and this is probably directly related 
to the long hours spent in the classroom and to the fact 
that almost any activity must be under the auspices of 
some official organization. The whole social atmosphere 
often seemed very much more like a vast grammar 
schoo] than a university. 

Soviet student groups are more closely integrated 
than is the case at Cambridge. The Soviet student is 
not a member of a number of separate groups. The 
student organizations—Trade Union, Komsomol and 
societies are generally organized on a faculty basis, much 
more centrally than in British Universities, and the 
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proliferation of clubs and societies, often overlapping, 
to which we are accustomed, has no place. 

As far as informal social relations are concerned, 
Soviet students appear to participate much more fully 
in each other’s lives than we do. An individual’s prob- 
lems and plans—whom he should marry, his uncultural 
habit of whistling in the street, his nostalgia for his 
home Ukraine—would be common conversational cur- 
rency among his particular in-group. 


Social Life 


The University has excellent athletics and sports 
facilities, and there are more than 30 different clubs. 
These include acrobatics, yachting, mountaineering, box- 
ing, table tennis, archery, cycling, riding, etc. The focus 
of the University’s social life is the University club, oc- 
cupying several floors with very impressive and modern 
amenities. 

Club activities are arranged by a committee on which 
both the Trade Union and the Komsomol are repre- 
sented. On an average two activities are advertised for 
an evening. The following are a representative selection: 
documentary films on Milan and Indonesia; a Mussorg- 
sky concert, film shows (sometimes of foreign pictures), 
scientific lectures (e. g., on interplanetary travel); a 
concert and dance until 11 p. m. every Saturday. A 
popular form of entertainment is a concert-cum-social 
called a Vecher, which usually takes place once a week. 
After the concert everyone streams into the adjoining 
room for dancing and it is very crowded. 


There is a marked contrast between the majerity of 
the girls, dressed very shabbily and without taste, and 
a few with self-conscious bright eyes, make-up and stylish 
dresses. The students dance rather grimly and without 
(They were hor. 
rified by “Rock ’n’ Roll” but several asked us to teach 
them. ) 


elegance the regular ballroom steps. 


At the same time private parties are also or- 
ganized in students’ rooms. Some of the men have long 
hair and pipes; one is trying to grow a beard. It’s dif- 
ficult to hear over the noise of the conversation, but 
the records on the gramophone seem to be near-jazz. 
We drink toasts. 
port-wine, which were supposed to be downed in one 


Our glasses are whole tumblers of 


gulp. 

Boy-and-girl relationships seem to follow a similar 
pattern to those in the West, but manifestations of a 
liaison were much more difficult to detect. Kissing, 
duddling and holding hands in public we never saw. 
When playfully teased about this, a man declared: 
“Our passion is as great as any, but it is for four eyes 
alone to see.” This is consistent with the model behavior 
urged in the Komsomol groups and in the national 
press. However the de facto sexual relations among the 
students appear to be rather free. The authorities apply 


no sanctions against girls whom they believe to be “im- 
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moral,” but discourage their contact with foreigners and 
students whose studies are lagging. 

During vacations students are expected to continue 
to do practical work connected with their subject. For 
members of the science faculties this often means going 
on expeditions. In theory, students of the humanities 
are expected to take some sort of work which may have 
a bearing on their subject, such as work in a publishing 
house. In practice, this is not always so. Many students 
work on collective farms, where the system is that mem. 
bers are paid in proportion to the work day they ace- 
complish. If, in a given day, they do not fulfill their 
“norm”, they are paid for only half a day; if it is over. 
fulfilled, one and a half days are paid. If other members 
of a family come to help, their work contributes to the 
members’ work-unit output. 


We did not often manage to visit the homes of our 
student friends. In one of the cases we did, the home 
is in an old block of flats which are nearing collapse. 
We step over puddles in the back yard and go up some 
stone stairs in complete darkness. The kitchen is 
shared by three or four families, which they say is 
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better than average. It is a small room, things are bro- 
ken and the clothes all have holes. Five families live 
in five small rooms in this apartment. 

Visiting a family in one of the better quarters of 
Moscow in a case where the father is a scientific worker 
(and hence one of the privileged of the regime), we 
found a three-room apartment. Formerly they only 
occupied two of the three rooms, but when the occupant 
of the third room died, they applied for and obtained 
the room for their student son. He is immensely proud 
of his own room, which he will continue to occupy in 
the event of marriage, unless he has too large a family. 
Even in this professional dwelling there were no carpets 
on the floor, the kitchen equipment was shabby, the 
toilet seat was missing and the bath appeared to be 
full of oddments of ironmongery. The parents apparent- 
ly occupy one room with a resident servant, and a 
younger brother occupies the third room. 

Most of the students look like immature schoolchil- 
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dren, with shabby clothes, an unwashed-appearance and 
shallow, weary expressions. They give an impression 
of stuntedness, unhealthiness and look at once vague and 
preoccupied. They are often to be seen poring over 
their text-books in lifts and corridors. Very few Rus- 
sian students stand on their personal dignity. There is 
no self-consciousness or desire to attract attention to 
themselves, but a very powerful (and to my mind. over- 
sensitive) corporate pride. Most of the students we 
met were the children of the Soviet upper class—the 
intelligentsia. This is probably fairly representative of 
the University population as a whole, since it is almost 
impossible for a student to live without considerable 
financial support from home, and almost impossible 
for a worker’s family to provide such support.. 

Even so, the students were not by any means -uni- 
formly well off, and we had the impression that there 
was some correlation between wealth and political re- 
liability. The students met by chance were quite dif- 
ferent from those met by appointment or consent of 
the authorities. The former dress badly, often look 
unhappy, and may be followed by the servants when 
they visit our rooms; the latter are unflaggingly affable, 
neat and depressingly dull. 


Mild Discontent 


To English eyes the students’ life is very drab; the 
university offers an extension of the school regime 
rather than the release into the newer freer world 
which Western students experience. But the students 
put up with this cheerfully on the whole. Although 
there were plenty of signs of passive discontent, there 
was no trace while we were in Moscow of the active dis- 
sension which broke out later over events in Hungary. 
The only case we heard of was a hunger strike which 
had taken place some time before against the food 
served in one of the scruffy dining-rooms in the old 
building. After the strike, the ring-leader was expelled, 
but the food improved. 


The overwhelming impression at first is that there is 
complete homogeneity of opinion on all possible sub- 
jects. Individual opinions and convictions appeared te 
be rare indeed, But this impression of homogeneity i- 
modified by closer inspection; what one has overlooked 
is the fundamental difference between talking in public 
(i. e., in the presence of comparative strangers) and in 
private. In public, all opinions are the same—or at any 
rate all firmly based on the Party line—but in private 
the most striking divergences occur. In general, public 
discussion is useless for discovering anything except 
what the Party line in any particular subject actually is. 

The majority of the students we met would say the 
same about everything in private as they had in public 
—either because they really had no opinions of their 
own or because we had not got to know them well 
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enough for them to be frank with us. But about a third 
of our acquaintances did have views of their own when 
we talked with them in private. About half of these 
were in general supporters of the regime, and could de- 
fend it (and on occasions criticize it) with intelligence 
and originality. 


The. remainder were opposed to the regime. It must 
be. stressed, however, that they were all Communists 
none the less;, what they complained of was that the 
regime was not Communist. 

The general intellectual mood is certainly one of 
confidence—confidence in the applicability of dialec- 
tical materialism to all intellectual and academic ques- 
tions, and in the quick sure-fire answers this application 
yields. But the students have never been encouraged. 
indeed, have never been given the remotest opportu- 
nity, to question the validity of dialectical materialism. 
And if this stifling of all curiosity about fundamental 
aims and approaches has made for unquestioning con- 
fidence, it has also brought about a rigidity of intellec- 
tual outlook which amounts almost to petrification. 

But if the majority are usually prepared to accept the 

materialist’ line unquestioningly, they are sometimes 
healthily skeptical of the grosser propaganda which 
frequently floats on top of it, and tend to develop a sub- 
conscious mechanism of filtering it off. 
. Not many people—only those who are spiritually or 
intellectually outstanding—wish to question the ac- 
cepted aims and values, and when they do, they are 
apparently quickly reduced to a bitter moral and in 
tellectual anarchy. 

One student likes Hamlet and Byron because they 
are lonely men, who believe, as he does, that there is 
no good in mankind. He speaks scornfully and un- 
happily of the “collective”. He is bitter about the 
scholarship system. Although he is intelligent, he re- 
ceived none for a year, and it was hard for him to keep 
going. He says: “Only those who are happy and free 
can also be good and kind. The oppressed are bound to 
lose faith and become cynical. The strong always win 
power and subjugate the weak. So it is among animals 
and so among men.” 

A philological student says: “We read only books 
which have healthy ideas. There is no need for those 
which give misleading impressions.” We asked who 
decided which books and newspapers were harmful. 
“Specially brilliant men. But some of them have not 
yet got over Stalinist ideas.” 

And the students do only read books which have 
“healthy” ideas—because the publication and importa- 
tion of books is controlled in such a way that only 
such books are available. The same applies to pictures, 
films and every other conceivable form that art can take: 
The result is a greater uniformity of opinion on art 
than, for example, on politics. Even those who stand out 
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of line on political matters stand in line on artistic ones. 
They have to; there is nowhere else for them to stand. 

The artistic line to which Soviet society is committed 
is well known, and there was no divergence from it 
among the students we met. Roughly it is that art must 
have “content”—which means little more than that it 
must “tell a story”—preferably a moral one—or carry 
a message. It is fair to say that most, if not all, Soviet 
students would find the concept and the examples of 
art without a “content” of this sort either self-contra- 
dictory or meaningless. 


Contact with Western Culture 


On the whole the aesthetic tastes of the students are 
fairly closely directed; they are told what to like and 
what not to like—and usually the means of putting the 
latter judgment to the test are carefully withheld. But 
this is not to say that their enjoyment of the right sort 
of art is not genuine and enthusiastic. The demand for 
all types of books, for example, both Russian and 
foreign, is immense—far in excess of the supply. 

Books that are read include: Aldridge—The Diplo- 
mat; Graham Greene—The Quiet American; Heming- 
way—The Old Man and the Sea. Howard Fast and 
Theodore Dreiser are very popular. D. H. Lawrence has 
been heard of. T. S. Eliot and Evelyn Waugh are scarcely 
known; Priestley is known slightly, but Aldous Huxley 
scarcely at all. 

Their acquaintance with modern Western art was even 
thinner than their acquaintance with modern Western 
literature. There had in fact just been an exhibition 
of modern French art in Moscow, but no one we met 
had seen it. None of this, however, deterred some of 
the students from attacking modern Western art—some- 
times in surprisingly jeering tones. (Usually their atti- 
tude, even in the most controversial debates, was im- 
peccably courteous. ) 

Louis Armstrong was no new thing to the majority 
of the students, for they had all been listening for a long 
time with the greatest enthusiasm to the musical pro- 
grams of the Voice of America. (The jammers were 
switched off at the beginning of musical programs and 
switched on again at the end.) Their favorites, apart 
from Armstrong himself, seemed to be Crosby, Sinatra, 
Ella Fitzgerald—-and Deanna Durbin. The Voice of 
America was also used extensively—and sometimes taped 
—to provide dance music at parties. 

Most of the students we met seemed to be genuinely 
proud of their University. But this pride did not ex- 
clude criticism. There was no criticism of material 
living conditions at the University—these were far better 
than any students would have been likely to enjoy out- 
side the University. It was the academic side which 
was criticized—and in particular the loading of the 
timetable and the system of compulsory lectures. This 
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was a subject which could be—and often was—freely 
discussed in public. One student complains of the Uni- 
versity discipline: “We are treated like children. We 
have perhaps six hours of lessons, but we get bored and 
react against them, so that less work is done than during 
two hours of your work at Cambridge.” 


A point of view very frequently expressed by students 
is: “We consider that to live in society and to be at the 
same time free from society is impossible. Our criterion 
is always—lIs it good for the majority?” This is a view 
shared explicitly or implicitly by everyone we met,except 
perhaps the most embittered opponents of the regime. 
These principles were not challenged even by non-con. 
formers. 

One student said he would always put patriotism 
before personal love, and would unhesitatingly denounce 
his friend if the latter were planning revolution, in 
spite of the suffering he would feel. For it would be a 
worse suffering if he neglected his country for the sake 
of a friend. 

We did on occasion discuss questions of religion with 
students. We came across no one who professed religious 
faith of any sort, but quite a few people waved a naive. 
aggressive atheism about over their heads as if it were a 
crusading banner, and discussions of religious questions 
were never rewarding. 

A girl student declared that religion is contradicted 
by electric lights, telephones, etc. She simply could not 
believe that any faintly intelligent person could possibly 
believe in Christianity. A few years ago any student 
known to be attending church would have been expelled 
from the University. Religion and church attendance 
are now tolerated. However, practically every student 
regards it as something utterly useless and stupid, and 
no one goes to church unless it is to make a study of 
the ritual. 

It should be stressed again that no one we met 
even the most bitter opponent of the regime—was anti- 
Communist, though many people, including supporters 
of the regime, tended to be on the defensive when we 
discussed ideological matters. The phrase “Ours is a 
young ideology” recurred with surprising frequency 
among officials and the more intelligent and thoughtful 
supporters of the regime. 
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The intelligent supporters of the regime are much 
readier to admit that Stalin was harmful—and to admit 
that people were by no means ignorant of the harm 
he had done, even before the public denunciations. A 
girl student talked of the martyrdom of the genuine 
Bolshevik, who had to watch the ideal he had fought for 
and won distorted by Stalin. She has a passionate love 
for her country, for the Russian peasant, for Lenin. 
She said that a change was felt immediately after the 
death of Stalin, and again after the 20th Party Congress. 
“But it is still hard,” she said. 
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“Despotism, tyranny, repression” are the words. she 
uses about the Stalinist era. The words tumble out as if 
she were relieving herself of a burden. She thinks the 
West must be a rose-colored paradise and ignores my 
disclaimers. 

Another extremist says: “Is it really true that you 
are free in your country? Is it possible to disagree with 
the government’s policy, not just with one action or 
with one member of the government, but altogether?” 
When assured that it is, he continues: “To think that 
I am really looking at one who spoke against the govern- 
ment and stil] is alive and free. How wonderful to meet 
people from the free world.” 

She goes on to describe how terrible it had been in 
the U. S. S. R. and asserts that it is not changing. “It 
wasn’t only Stalin. They all supported him, and they 
still have power. We are persecuted. People vanish 
without warning; whole families suffer for the out- 
spokenness of one member.” She keeps glancing toward 
the door and at last gets up and carefully shuts it. She 
talks of students being persecuted for associating with 
foreigners. “Many think as I do but we daren’t discuss 
it with each other, only with foreigners. The Komsomol 
knows all about our connections and they get us in the 
end.” 

Another retrospective view of the Stalin era:—R. de- 
scribes how terrible conditions were and how they are 
still pretty bad. It was completely impossible until re- 
cently to talk to foreigners. If one did, one was likely 
to be hauled off for interrogation. If there was nothing 
against you, you would be given a severe warning. Ili 
there was the slightest thing already recorded against 
you—-Siberia. “This is not democracy; it is simply 
fascism.” Criticism even within the Party was quite 
impossible under Stalin and people who spoke out 
would simply disappear. He implied that any real 
criticism is still almost impossible. 

When asked what he thinks of Marxism-Leninism in 
general, another student, T., says that he is for anything 
which tends to advance the welfare of the people, and 
the economic position of the Soviet Union at the moment 
is good. “But the whole policy of the country will have 
to be changed. There will be more and more opposition 
to the government. People will be arrested and shet, 
but in the end the policy will be changed. I think the 
form of government is all right; it is the content of it 
which must be changed. These changes will not come of 
their own accord. Some changes have already taken 
place, it is true, but the Government cannot afford to 
make too many concessions. It is not in their interests. 
Although most people may be content at present, they 
will grow dissatisfied with restrictions as time goes on.” 
T. said there were a lot of people in the University who 
shared his view. “Russia has suffered terribly; now 
she deserves something better.” 
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Where national pride is concerned Soviet students do — 
not take kindly to playful teasing. On occasion we 
made little jokes about collectivism. We were asked 
whether in England, when invited to the house of a 
priest, we should make jokes in the same vein about God. 

The appearance of Soviet solidarity breaks down to 
some extent when viewed more closely in the area of 
nationalism. There is a definite impression that the 
Russians are the master race of tlre Soviets. This feeling 
of Russian superiority seemed to be mainly directed 
against Central Asian students. We met some who could 
not forget what the Russians had done to their countries 
before the War and who were bitter about what they 
regarded as the superior attitude on the part of the 
Russians toward them. 


Image of the West 


Soviet students’ knowledge of the West is strictly 
limited. Their sources of information are few. The 
selection of Western books available to them is very 
small and quite misleading. The Voice of America 
was jammed on all except music programs. Nor was 
it possible for Soviet citizens to have any contacts with 
Western embassies. A student who had long had the 
ambition to study at a Western university was stopped 
on trying to enter the Swiss Embassy. “Why were you 
trying to enter this embassy?” the police asked. “Soviet 
citizens have nothing to do with capitalist countries. 
If you try it again there will be serious consequences 
for you.” 

Soviet scurces for information about the West are 
extremely inadequate and extremely misleading. Among 
books about the West was The Foundations of Com- 
munist Morality, which describes how American workers 
who stepped away from their machines had boiling oil 
poured on them. 

Surprise was shown when we mentioned British tax- 
ation and free medical] attention. Even those whose 
work concerned England slightly had not the slightest 
idea of social conditions in England. Reactions some. 
times went further than surprise. Our assurances that 
the majority of British students received scholarships 
and that there were colored students at Oxford and Cam.- 
bridge were met with expressions of polite disbelief. 

But with many students the reaction went the other 
way—to disappointment. People who disliked the re- 
gime had painted for themselves pictures of the West 
which our accounts could not live up to. This was even 
noticeable among extremely intelligent and balanced 
students—who however usually tried not to show their 
disappointment. Among the less well-balanced op- 
ponents of the regime these pictures of the West some- 
times tended to run riot. One girl was completely con- 
vinced that buses and public lavatories must be free in 


the West. 
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Love DAVE DELLINGER 


Not Enough 







I went to the Garden of Love. 
And saw what I never had seen: 

A Chapel was built in the midst, 
Where I used to play on the green. 





And the gates of this Chapel were shut, 

And Thou shalt not, writ over the door; 

So I turned to the Garden of Love, 

That so many sweet flowers bore, 

And I saw it was filled with graves, 

And tomb-stones where flowers should be: 

And Priests in black gowns, were walking their rounds, 
And binding with briars, my joys and desires. 


“Religion is that I Love you” 








William Blake 
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WITH SEX THE GIMMICK in everything can be beneficial to human beings. Financial security 7 
from toothpaste to life in the modern army, it may not and possessions refer to status relationships which have thor 
seem revolutionary to come out in favor of sexual love. little meaning unless some persons have more power —_ 
But partly because sex is overstimulated and under- over material objects than others do. If everyone has lots in 
valued, asceticism has a way of rearing its sickly head of money, for instance, money loses its value and no one guilt 
wherever people are considering ways of combatting the has financial security; i. e. power to commandeer the so hi 
evils of society more effectively. Gandhi renounced labor or goods of others. Food becomes detrimental in a 
sex for the last forty-two years of his life, and it is often human relationships precisely when it becomes a posses- pare 
assumed that this renunciation stemmed from, and in sion: i. e., something which we appropriate and have your 
turn contributed to, his extraordinary power. Similarly. dominion over without regard to the needs of others. —_ 
it is generally believed that Christianity was conceived It is not very helpful to lump together “renunciation ocis 
and brought forth by a virgin, whose great insights and of food” and “renunciation of financial security.” 7 
virtues were ai least partly derived from his sexual ab- Similarly, sex and family are not entities of fixed ifn 
stinence—though there is no conclusive evidence that moral value (or disvalue) in isolation from the context pow 
Jesus either opposed or personally abstained from the of human relationships involved. Even to look at a sii 
sexual expression of love. woman with lust (that is, to regard her as a commodity G; 
Not many persons actually practice sexual continence rather than as a person) is to perpetuate in personal re- 7 
today (at least not voluntarily) because most of us are lationships the ethics which capitalism and Communism aes 
moral hypochondriacs who consider ourselves incapable express in economic and military relationships, whether the | 
of carrying out any great idea in our lives. But the one decides to use or to renounce her. But to be sensitive “e 
feeling that asceticism is the “better way”, the way of to her as an autonomous fellow-human, with all her sel 
the saints, prevents many an idealist from becoming rights and mysterious complexities, is a revolutionary in 
fully alive. Too many are afraid to enjoy what they are act, in our present society, whether such sensitivity leads a 
also afraid to renounce, and so they end up in a dreary to sexual intercourse or not. | Seviz 
desert of indulgence without creation and of restraint When two persons unite in order to produce a familv, | of t] 
without purpose. One has only to attend a pacifist con- it makes all the difference whether they are using each rigo 
ference to see how dull and unattractive even a good other with the aim of producing a future President or lend 
cause can become when it is linked psychologically with whether they have some feeling for the mysteries of sex, the 
asceticism. birth, and personality; whether they are using each popr 
The attitude involved extends beyond sex. Robert other and their prospective offspring to gratify their M 
Granat, in “Not by Sex Alone” (LIBERATION, June 1958) own ends or whether they love each other as persons and me 
refers to “the sublimation of . . . every passion the flesh are willing to greet their child as a person with his own whic 
is heir to” and speaks specifically of “sex, family, food, rights and freedoms. —_ 
possessions, and financial security”. His very list reveals Because Jesus and the early Christians had no “posses- sdol 
the muddled thinking that often characterizes those who sions”, but rather shared material goods according to ist 
advocate renunciation as a step towards “life” (even need, they are often thought to have been ascetic. The ae 
those of such obvious sensitivity and intelligence as fact is that Jesus, far from being an ascetic, was accused, } “ss 
Granat) : food, for example, is a material object which during his lifetime, of being “a wine-bibber and a glut- TI 
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hon.” This charge shows not that Jesus was a glutton 
put that there were religionists in his day, as there are 
jn ours, who viewed all wining and feasting as identical, 
NA without regard to the circumstances. The early Christians 
_— f were so little ascetic that it was sometimes hard to tell 
med yhether they were drunk with the spirit or drunk with 
new wine. But they were sufficiently “non-attached” to 
uffer imprisonment and death rather than bear arms or 
swear loyalty to the State. 
| Gandhi was a different kettle of fish. But anyone who 
lakes the trouble to read his autobiography can see the 
athetic, adolescent guilt feelings which left their scars 
yn him as an adult long after he had outgrown the emo- 
onal uncertainty of his early life. Thrown by Indian cus- 
9m into marriage with a child bride whom he did not 
pve and apparently was unsuited to temperamentally, he 
had ambivalent feelings about the sexual orgies they 
shared. Although he was (unfortunately) what one can 
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y call a “loyal and devoted” son to a rather rigid and au- 
' thoritarian father, he left his sick father’s bedside after 
Mi hours of patient care and was engaging in sexual rela- 
“ tions when his father died unexpectedly. To pile guilt on 
= guilt, he had been postponing for some days a confession 
es to his father that he had secretly eaten meat, in a youth- 
‘ ful escapade, contrary to the rigid vegetarianism of his 
. parents’ religion. One can only sympathize with the 
me young Gandhi who, back in 1888, was overwhelmed with 
7 remorse after having been victimized by these coinci- 
Ks dences. But his ultimate escape into asceticism hardly 
seems a suitable basis for believing that those who today 
d refuse participation in war, the wage economy, and the 
. power state, must love without sexual expression and 
must avoid all pleasure in food and drink. 
y Gandhi was a man of deep religious conviction, but 
3 he was also a showman and politician who never made 
ss a seemingly personal move without carefully calculating 
* the political effects. We cannot fathom the complex of 
ye his motivations but it is worth remembering that he 
- could not have moved the Indian masses to blind obe- 
y dience except as one of India’s “holy” men who practiced 
ls brachmacharya (total chastity). Also, India was suf- 
| fering from underfertility of the soil and overfertility 
vs | of the people. We can never know to what extent his 
h rigorous renunciation of sex and of all but the simplest 
” food was a dramatic political gesture calculated to help 
Xs the Indians tackle their perennial problems of over- 
h population and famine. 
= My intention in bringing out these considerations is 
d not to pretend to know the exact circumstances under 
a which Jesus enjoyed or renounced sensual delight or 
to what extent Gandhi’s asceticism was motivated by 
- adolescent guilt or adult opportunism. It is enough to 
~ cast some doubt on the ideas that Jesus and Gandhi 
¢ are authoritative witnesses to the special virtue of “sub- 
d, limating every desire the flesh is heir to”. 
m Those who emphasize either renunciation or curtail- 
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ment of bodily pleasures usually make several assump- 
tions: 


1) It is generally assumed that there is a conflict 
between the body and the “soul”. There is a widespread 
belief, even among non-ascetics, that the pleasures of 
the spirit are somehow separate from and “higher” 
than the enjoyments of the senses. To me, such distine- 
tions are highly artificial and lead to disastrous social 
results. I can think of few acts with a higher “spiritual” 
potential than treating the wounds of the injured (or 
having one’s own wounds treated) ; helping the naked, 
the cold, the homeless (whether oneself or one’s neigh- 
bors) to secure clothing, fuel or shelter; kissing a child 
or having sexual intercourse with a beloved. The list is 
endless. On the other hand, our society is rotten because 
so many persons crowd into churches and intellectual 
centers to experience feelings of love or enlighten- 
ment which de not extend to sharing the physical 
burdens of society’s necessary labor or the physical 
fruits of society’s production. 

How can one say that food which is grown in the 
ground and goes into the mouth is strictly physical, 
but music which comes from the physical manipulation 
of a physicai instrument and goes into the ears is 
spiritual? 

Just as one can become a “glutton” with food or a 
drunkard with alcohol, to the neglect of one’s other 
capacities and without regard for the hungry and thirsty, 
so one can become a glutton with art and music and in- 
tellectual pursuits to the neglect of one’s fuller develop- 
ment and without concern for those who become society’s 
drones. Our society is suffering from a disastrous class 
division not only between owners and employees but 
also between intellectuals and workers. 

If a man eats less in order to share his food with the 
hungry or because his income is reduced by his un- 
willingness to be a “corporation man”, his physical act 
is “spiritual’—but he is not an ascetic. If he eats less 
in order to deny his body and improve his own “virtue”, 
he is an ascetic—but hardly to be admired or emulated. 
He is rather-a case of one who seeks to save his own life 
and thereby loses it through atrophy. 


2) Closely related is the assumption, that our sexual 
drives can be sublimated into higher purposes—the 
pursuit of truth or the service of humanity. In almost 
anything we do, we can get more done for a short time 
if we don’t stop to eat, sleep, read, think, or relax. But 
the toll becomes obvious fairly soon, as our powers de- 
cline with fatigue and staleness. In the same way, we 
can get more done, in work or study, if we renounce sex, 
family, and all outside pleasures. The quantitative 
benefits may pile up through a whole lifetime. But I 
am convinced that, except in the narrowest sense, the 
qualitative results suffer from crippling of our insights 
and understanding attendant upon the accompanying 
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limitation of our experience. Disuse is not the answer 
to misuse. 

Like the Catholic boys who speculated that their new 
neighbor might be a Father because he didn’t have any 
children, the ascetic hopes he may learn more about 
Love and Humanity by cutting himself off from a whole 
area of the most intimate and enriching human relations. 

It is probably truer to say that no one can love people 
—or penetrate the mysteries of human meaning—who 
does not love at least one person deeply. Idealistic move- 
ments—whether religious or political—have always suf- 
fered from persons who can love humanity in the ab- 
stract or in future generations but are blind to the im- 
mediate needs and rights of individuals here and now. 


3) It is assumed that ascetic self-denial helps us 
gain, freedom from passion (which will help us avoid 
being distracted from noble purposes) and “non-attach- 
ment” (which will help us avoid compromising with the 
powers of wealth or government). 

No doubt some persons succeed in crippling their 
sexual drives just as others manage, in a competitive 
society, to suppress their attitudes of human solidarity 
with their neighbors. But an unnatural suppression 
seems likely to lead to an unnatural preoccupation, 
whether it takes the form of interference with the free- 
dom of others or a tense austerity. 


The Puritans reacted to the corrupt self-indulgence of 
the clergy by an exaggerated emphasis on self-denial of 
pleasure. It can be argued that it was their pent-up 
sexual energy which was redirected into material ac- 
quisitiveness and witch-hunting. They suppressed their 
love for fear that it would become lust, and they ended 
with a love of money and a lust for power. They set out 
to find God by chastising their own flesh, and ended by 
flailing, imprisoning, or burning the flesh of their neigh- 
bors, in whom they had found the Devil. Their negative 
preoccupation with conquering their own sins turned 
into a preoccupation with suppressing the “sins” of 
their fellow-men. 

Gandhi and Francis of Assisi seem to have succeeded 
in growing in gentleness during the years in which they 
renounced their sexuality. But after forty years of self- 
denial, Gandhi was so preoccupied with sex that he 
used to go through a rigmarole of sleeping naked with 
one of his women disciples, in order to prove that thev 
had both conquered their physical passions. You can 
draw your own conclusions as to what they proved by 
this. But one of his closest associates has testified pri- 
vately that Gandhi was so aborbed in this concern during 
the last few years of his life that he failed to respond to 
the Communa! antagonisms with his former creativity. 

My own experience in prison and on at least a dozen 
fasts, ranging from one week to more than a month, has 
been that those who emphasize austerity as an aid to 
either physical or spiritual health have been more apt 
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to fold under the pressure of privation or punishment 
than those who don’t mind “living it up” a little when 
there is no reason not to do so. In case after case, the 
happiness boys have surprised me by continuing un. 
daunted after our more ascetic comrades had compro. 
mised with such explanations as: “God told me to eat”, 
or “I don’t believe in self-torture”. Those who have 
learned to enjoy life seem to be able to go on enjoying 
it even under conditions of enforced privation. They 
seem to have better balanced personalities which are 
capable of holding together under pressure. On the other 
hand, those who are self-conscious about rationing their 
pleasures tend to ration their discomforts also. 

4. Two final assumptions I want to refer to are the 
assumptions that the more difficult course is always the 
morally superior one and that it is more difficult (and 
therefore morally superior) to set aside sex, marriage, 
and feasting rather than to participate in. a creative 
family and social life. 

Actually it is easier to build walls between one’s self 
and other persons than it is to enter into creative rela. 
tions with them. The roué and the ascetic both try 
to escape from the problems of intimacy. Asceticism is 
merely self-indulgence stood on its head. As George 
Orwell has pointed out, the main motive is “to escape 
from the pain of living, and above all from love, which, 
sexual or non-sexual, is hard work.” Having felt the 
force of sexual desire, some persons panic and renounce 
sex altogether rather than make the effort involved in 
finding its proper expression. Frightened by the difficulty 
of human relationships, the ascetic repudiates human 
love in order to concentrate on God. But how can one 
love God whom we have not seen if we do not love our 
brother whom we have seen? 

Everyone is in danger of being a slave to his own 
pleasure, and of making other persons slaves to it 
also. Self-control is necessary if we are to avoid gratify- 
ing our own desires (whether physical, intellectual, or 
aesthetic) at the expense of others. But self-control is 
a derivative of love, a by-product of some greater work 
in life than restricting one’s desires in order to save 
one’s own soul. 

In a world of selfish indulgence without regard for 
the rights and needs of others, the ascetic and the “saint” 
appeal to us for a moment, because of their repudiation 
of the grosser sins. But too often they have repudiated 
the greater virtues also. They have fled from the prob- 
lem instead of solving it, and, in the process, they have 
cast a shadow between many an idealist and the sources 
of vitality. Not many today follow the ascetic all the 
way but too many are haunted by him and end up only 
half alive. The golden mean is more suitable as a means 
to gold than as a method of growing in love and sharing. 
True “non-attachment” consists in being able both to 
enjoy and to give up sensual delight and human intimacy 
according to the over-all human relationships involved. 
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The Winepress of Love 


MARY GRAHAM LUND 


A BOOK WAS PUBLISHED in England in 
1956 entitled Sometime, Never. It was published as 
science fiction, and contained a story that out-Huxleys 
Huxley. John Wyndham’s “brave new world” in the 
imaginative story “Consider Her Ways” is an “ant socie- 
ty” of women. An amnesia victim who wanders into it 
awakens to memory to find that she has been converted 
by drugs and food into an enormous “mother slug,” 
honored because she has given birth to four Grade One 
babies. The impact of horror of the story is almost un- 
bearable. Nor does it detract from the chills and thrills 
to know that it could happen. The knowledge that man 
has acquired through science enables him to “make 
himself,” or at least the society of which he is a mem. 
ber, into anything he (or a ruling master mind) wishes. 
One of the great dangers to the race in the present 
crisis lies in the possibility of sex mutation. One minor 
indication of danger is the fact that many sufferers fron: 
neoplastic diseases (cancer) are victims of overstint- 
ulated gonads (reproductive glands). 

In the United States, sex has become an obsession, in 
some sense a religion, and women of all classes have 
willingly become its temple prostitutes. High-school 
girls pive themselves under the grim necessity of “being 
popular.” College girls take sex on a_ psychological 
basis. Young wives consider it a duty and a privilege 
to put a husband through college, or to undertake to 
raise a family according to modern standards, submitting 
their minds ‘and bodies to pressures their mothers and 
grandmothers never knew. Women in the United States 
have not used the vote, for which their mothers fought, 
to better society. They have fewer representatives in 
Congress than do the women of India, who achieved 
the vote so much later. 

The extent to which women of all classes have sub- 
mitted to the display of sex characteristics in dress has 
made the female “bosom” as much a matter of comedy 
as were the exaggerated “cod-pieces” of Elizabethan 
England. It is not merely girls of marriageable age and 
inclination, or actresses who make glamour their busi- 
ness, who are thus exploited. A woman with a Ph. D. 
degree, carrying a briefcase, her trim figure girdled into 
a mannish suit, will walk in a public street, her perky 
“bosoms” strutting in advance of her determined chin. 

The men who design bras and girdles and determine 
fashion, as well as those who draw cartoons, and edit 
hooks, and administer the law, and sail ships, and fly 
planes, are badly mixed up about sex, its use and abuse. 
They don’t know how to take literature that takes it 
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seriously. An anonymous critic in a widely circulated 
magazine, in his discussion of Justine, Lawrence Dur- 
rell’s latest novel, published in the United States by 
Dutton in 1957, decries it as a bad-tempered attempt to 
pillory two women who had done the author wrong. 
Actually, it is far more complimentary to womanhood 
than the majority of modern novels. Mr. Durrell treats 
women, as Ibsen did, as if they belonged to the human 
race. 

Lawrence Durrell’s great novel is the study of a city, 
Alexandria, which one of the characters calls “a great 
winepress of love.” Here have come “the sick men, the 
solitaries, the prophets—all who have been deeply 
wounded in their sex.” The narrator, a young Irishman 
who is a college teacher, finds Melissa “washed up like 
a half drowned bird on the dreary littorals of Alexan- 
dria, with her sex broken.” Justine, the society lady 
whose life seems to be composed of small vanities and 
the cult of pleasure, discovers him at a public lecture 
and adds him to her collection of amusements. He 
describes her as the most masculine and resourceful of 
women, eager for a “flirtation of minds,” which proves 
more dangerous than one founded on sexual attraction. 
Yet she taunts him with lack of feeling: “You are a 
mental refugee. Being Irish, you miss our angoisse.” 

Justine, because she has also been deeply wounded in 
her sex, attempts, in her affair with the Irish school 
teacher “to dissociate the flesh from the message it car- 
ried.” They are both horrified by the thought that their 
love has made them “part owners” of each other. But 
he, at least, sees “falling in love” as a “simultaneous 
firing of two spirits engaged in the autonomous act of 
growing up.” Moments of love live on in the solution of 
the memory, shaping or marring character. Far from: 
soiling the women he describes in his novel by probing 
their souls for the cause of their sufferings, Mr. Durrell 
humanizes them. 

Henrik Ibsen, about a hundred years earlier, at- 
tempted the same thing. By the time the Norwegian 
had reached his poetic maturity, he saw that one of 
the morasses from which the folk spirit was struggling 
toward life and air was a corrupt asceticism in matters 
of sex. To many a strict Protestant in Norway, Chris- 
tianity meant sexual puritanism, and little else. The 
marriage relationship was an unequal one, in which 
woman was degraded, in spite of the pomp and ceremony 
of the church’s ritual. 

Ibsen believed, like Percy Bysshe Shelley fifty years 
earlier, that many of the evils of the world sprang from 
a perversion of love in the marriage relationship. He 
saw that the taboos that suppressed sensual delight in 
marital relations had directed sexual energy into greed 
and acquisitiveness. He believed that the family would 
revive when men and women came to feel that their 
love for each other gave significance to life—and that 
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through a regenerated family life society might be 
rehabilitated. 

Ibsen himself had been “wounded in his sex” at an 
early age. When in his teens, he had fathered a boy upon 
a woman much older than he, a woman of the servant 
class, whose motherliness had attracted a lonely boy 
who was working away from home. Through years of 
poverty, he paid for his son’s support. The experience 
turned his mind toward the problem of sex. He looked 
into his own heart, and at the people about him, and 
tried to find the questions that would help them find the 
way out of the chaos of their dark desires and feeling: 
to a goal-conscious, strong-willed striving. He tried to 
portray human problems coherently, to depict the rising 
evolutionary tendencies in society as they appeared to 
his poetic eye, realistically motivated, and at the same 
time symbolically veiled. 


In his first play, Cataline, the hero at last recognizes 
the power of selfless love to atone for all evil and re- 
concile the warring impulses which split his soul. In 
The Soldier’s Grave, Ibsen allegorizes his hope of a 
better future for mankind in a fusion of all that is best 
in the life of the senses and the life of the spirit. In 
Lady Inger of Ostraat, he portrays the evil effect of a 
loveless marriage upon the offspring. The Feast of Sol- 
haug combines and deepens the basic ideas of the fore- 
going plays. Olaf Lilijekrans portrays even more clearly 
the struggle between the ideal and the real in love. 
In The Vikings of Helgoland, Ibsen dramatized an 
ideal that was to be repeatedly illustrated in his later 
plays: that the earthly love of woman may unfold into 
spiritual love of humanity. In Love’s Comedy, the idea 
of the importance to society of a selfless love became 
the center of the plot. 

It was lbsen’s opinion that it is a foreseeable, though 
distant, goal of cultural evolution to free mankind from 
the rule of authority based on force. This emancipation 
did not mean for him, as it did for Nietzsche, a return 


to the licentious demands of the animal passions; it - 


meant replacing duty by an enlightened free will, out- 


ward coercion by the inner compulsion of an educated - 


social consciousness. In an address to a labor union 
convention, he expressed the fear that such freedom 
could not be attained in the democracy of the age until 
a nobler element had been injected into politica] life. 
“IT am not thinking,” he said, “of nobility of birth or 
wealth, or of intellectual superiority, but of nobility 
of character, .. This nobility will come from two grouys 


which have suffered irreparable wrongs under partisan » 


pressures: our women and our workers.” 

In his historical play The Pretenders, he shows how 
a kingdom was wrecked because the power of love was 
denied. In his great poetic dramas, Brand and Peer 
Gynt, two sides of the same coin, he presents the thesis 
that evil can be conquered only through love of human- 
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ity. It was his thesis that every so often in the course 
of history one person has stood forth who has made 
greater progress toward the goal of perfection than 
others, although none has reached it. Ibsen chose the 
Fmperor Julian as one of these persons, and presented 
his story in a trilogy in which the “woman question” 
has a prominent place. 

Ibsen felt exhausted in body and mind after com. 
pleting this monumental work. Emperor and Galilean 
was sent to the publisher in 1873. Its author was forty- 
five years old. He was famous. In the same year he 
wrote The League of Youth to answer political oppo- 
nents in Norway. It is the first of his realistic plays. 
But it is not well constructed. Ibsen realized this. He 
knew that if he was to awaken the conscience of Nor- 
way and of Europe, he would have to use a popular 
vehicle, the “well-made play” of the French dramatists. 
He studied their methods, as well as the dramatic theory 
of the German critics. After four years of study, he 
published Pillars of Society, the first of twelve realis- 
tic dramas which have made the Western World think of 
him as the originator of the “problem play.” His face 
was beginning to set in the strong lines of the moralist. 
He was preaching a new and startling morality, partic- 
ularly regarding sex and marriage and woman’s place 
in the world. 

Ibsen was not thinking in terms of superficial solu- 
tions, such as woman’s suffrage. He was thinking of in- 
stilling into society a new faith and a new hope—faith 
in man’s creative spirit and the hope that he would ap- 
ply it toward acquiring greater justice and well-being 
for all. He portrayed in his heroes the importance of 
that sense of the call of God to the soul, which is the 
heart of the teaching of Berdyaev. His heroes were 
broken because they failed to interpret for themselves 
as individuals that loving creative spirit which breathes 
in man and comes from God. 


The Regeneration of Sex 

Some critics have brashly stated that “Ibsen’s prob- 
lems are dead and buried.” They must have a very 
superficial view of the “problems.” One which deeply 
concerned him, the regeneration of sex, may be, John 
Middleton Murry thinks, the chief channel of the 
needed revival of religious experience, a revival of faith 
in love. Unless founded on the simple trusting love 
between man and woman, Mr. Murry declares, “any 
great construction of impersonal love in the form of 
international agreements will soon fall into ruins.” This 
is the basic theme of all of Ibsen’s plays. A better social 
structure must begin with the family; the good family 
will naturally seek the good of all the families in the 
community, since each family will be enriched by help- 
ing to build the communal life. 

Kinsey reporis will not solve the problem. Nor will 
Jabeling sincere studies of men and women “wounded in 
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their sex,” such as Durrell’s Justine, pornographic. In 
this novel, women are respected as human beings, not 
viewed as mannequins, or dolls in heaven-blue garments 
lodged in shrines. This novel is a signpost that points in 
the right direction, toward a view of sex as a deeply 
psychological—yes, spiritual—thing. It has no more to 
do with the future than with the propagation of the 
species, a phenemenon which, as John Wyndham’s novel 
suggests, could go on in a sexless society. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley knew, and accepted in his life, 
and embodied in his poetry, the truth of man’s endless 
search for “intellectual beauty” in the androgynous 
moment. In The Revolt of Islam he cries, “Can man 
be free, and woman be a slave?” While still in his teens. 
he wrote Queen, Mab, a poem which became the Bible of 
the Owenites, who came to establish a free colony in 
the United States. In this poem, he bemoans the fate 
that “Even love is sold; the solace of all woe / Is turned 
He believed that “the pestilence 


to deadliest agony.” 


that springs / From unenjoying sensualism has filled 
/All human life with hydra-headed woes.” In Epipsychi- 
dion, near the end of his life, he cried, “Love’s very pain 
is sweet,/ But its reward is in the world divine.” Mr. 
Durrell echoes this thought through all his probing of 
love’s agonies and ecstasies. 

To avoid catastrophe in a new world, which man 
through science can make very good or very evil, woman 
should take her share of the burden. It is not enough: 
to put her man through college, to give him a family, te 
help him gain the material things so lavishly offered 
by a new society. She must also give him the satisfac- 
tions of wholeness which come through a healthy regard 
for the spiritual as well as the physical side of sex. 
She must stand by his side, assuming her share of the 
responsibility in a government upon which the load of 
responsibility for human welfare is prodigiously in- 
creasing from moment to moment. She must share 
man’s fears and help him to make his decisions. Then 
perhaps she may live to enter Ibsen’s “third kingdom,” 
which is ruled by love. 
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which is pro-peace, pro-labor, pro-family farmer, uncompromising on 
civil rights and I:berties, for independent potitical action, for social- 
ist unity, for social change in America. 


ONLY $1 FOR 13-WEEK INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION 
[] $1 enclosed [] bili me 


aaa RE ME ee oe or, Oe NE A Ste eae ee a Oe aes 


ES Le CO ow a ee Se fap Meee soa acc auenteadaaante 


WEEKLY GUARDIAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
197 E. Fourth St., New York 9, N. Y. 


(A “Surprise Premium” will acknowledge receipt of your subscription). 





ANVIL 


The Student Socialist Magazine 


last issue—article by C. Wright Mills—cartoons by Jules Feiffer 


5 issues—$1 ... single copies 25c 36 E. 10th St., New York 





DON'T MISS 


ANATOL RAPOPORT's significant new article, 


“Signal Reactions to Religious Symbols” 


THE HUMANIST 


1958 no. 4 


Send for free sample copy of this issue. If you enjoy reading it and 
woula like to subscribe, just pay the bill for $3.00 enclosed with ir 
—and you'll receive an additional full year’s subscription (6 issues). 


If you decide not to subscribe, ignore the bill and keep the free 
copy with the compliments of The American Humanist Association. 


Write to— 
THE HUMANIST, Dept. L 


Post Office Box 227 Yeilow Springs, Ohio 











LABOR ACTION 


Independent Socialist Bi-Weekly 


Socialist Analysis of World Events 
A Third Camp Policy—Against both War Camps 
Currents in the American Labor Movement 
Subscriptions: $2.00 per year 
Write to: 114 W. 14St., New York 11, N. Y. 





America’s Oldest Magazine of Liberal Religion 


First published in August, 1821, the Register has appeared without 
a break ever since . . . carrying the message of religious liberalism 
far and wide. 

This is the official journal of the American Unitarian Association, 
the creedless Protestant denomination, in which reason is more im- 
portant than dogma, individual freedom than tradition, and tolerance 
than exciusiveness. per year, $3.00 


THE UNITARIAN REGISTER 


THE CATHOLIC WORKER 


The organ of the Catholic Worker movement; this monthly paper was 
started by Peter Maurin, French peasant agitator, 25 years ago, with 
the aim of bringing Catholic social teaching to the man in the street. 
He lived from 1910 in Canada and the United States until he died 
in 1949 on one of the Catholic Worker farms which was being used 
as a retreat house.) Educated as a Christian Brother, he gave his life 
to the poor and destitute, and grappled with the problem of tre 
machine, unemployment, the needs of the worker for ownersnip cf 
land. Personalist and communitarian, he upheld man’s freedom, which 
is not to be won by the use of force, by class war or internationai 
war. Some of his ‘paragraphs’ are reprinted every month in The 
Catholic Worker. Also articles about the houses of hospitality whic! 
he was responsible for starting, letters from the land, from the 
marketplace, on Peace, The State, Work in factory and field. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8 





Subscription: 25c per year 223 Chrystie Street New York 2, N. Y. 





Social Forces in American Education 


A full-issue evaluation of this important theme will be contained in 
the August 1958 


SOCIALIST CALL 


monthly publication of the Socialist Party—Social Democratic Federation 


Among the topics: The aims of American education; workers educa- 
tion; aesegregation North and South; the teacher as trade unionist, 
etc. 


Among the contributors: Prof. William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia 
University, Prof. George E. Axtelle, New York University, Jack Ses- 
sions, associate director, ILGWU Training Institute. 


To be sure of getting your copy, subscribe now to the 
SOCIALIST CALL $3.00 for 12 monthly issues 
SOCIALIST CALL 


302 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 








LETTERS... 


“Not By Sex Alone” (June 1958) 
Dear Editors: 


That Granat article on sex comes only too close to the 
old, false, dangerous either-or: . . the needs of the flesh are 
infinitely inferior to “higher” needs; either we become junior- 
sized Gandhis or we’re in danger of being just so many 
rutting pigs and rabbits. . .. Voluntary continence over a 
long period of time is somewhat like vegetarianism: it’s 
possible to keep healthy that way if you work at it; those 
who do so claim superiority and try to make you feel guilty. 
I can see no indispensable cause-and-effect connection between 
celibacy and the good life. I can see a universe and a moral 
order where all the gods, including Venus, have proper 
homage paid them. 

Spirituality, as that vague word is usually used, ends up 
being, by definition, non-sexual or anti-sexual. And _ yet 
there are those individuals, including myself, who have ex- 
perienced during and after sexual intercourse moments they 
could describe no other way than as “profoundly spiritual”. 

Felix Singer 


Chicago 


Dear Editors: 

What is this “drive towards God”? I have been reading 
about it in popular periodicals, and it is accounted for by the 
number of college students who are giving church work and 
formal religion a lot of time and thought, and are flocking to 
Billy Graham revivals and such. If this is all the good it is 
going to produce, we would be just as well off without it, as 
the churches accept war, practice segregation, and haven't 
given anyone enough ethical values through the years to 
“put in your eye”. 

“Saint” is an empty word anyway and creates a picture 
of nothingness in my mind. The religious connotation is of 
a man who withdraws from the world and its evils, but 
Gandhi and Jesus did just the opposite... Whether or not they 
were serving God depends on one’s definition of God, but 
most certainly they served humanity, and made the world 
a lot more bearable to live in... 

Since involuntary poverty and suffering does not fill men 
with love and courage, I don’t really see why so much ean 
be expected from voluntary poverty... We Americans should 
feel guilty about having so much, when others have so little, 
but everyone needs and should have “natural wholesome 
food, “good wholesome sex”, “family happiness,” ete. 

Gandhi’s attitude toward sex is understandable when you 
know that in India marriages are arranged, and frequent!y 
the young couple do not even see each other until after the 
marriage ceremony. There is no such thing as courtship 
with love and affection, or even physical attraction. A wife 
is simply available for the husband’s “relief” and to bear his 
children... 

For those of us who are not artists or musicians or don’t 
possess other talents for creative expression, the sexual ex- 
perience is one of the most “thrilling and enduring” ex- 
periences, and when it results in the conception and birth 
of a child what could be more creative / Eunice Picone 
Dear Editors: Nyack, N. Y. 

Man is both an individual and a social creature; his ul- 
timate worth consists not in how he denies himself but iz 


how he affirms himself with and for his fellow man. The 
spectacle of an ascetic Simeon Stylites is disgusting because 
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pillar-sitting does not evince brotherly love. Conversely the 
image of Gandhi’s self-denial is awesomely inspiring pre- 
cisely because it goes hand-in-hand with a Christlike devotion 
to other human beings. 

A religious view of life recognizes that each of us, now, 
as an individual stands in a unique and direct relation to 
eternity. It affords a ground to stand on above the shifting 
sands of corporeal existence—a ground zbove pain, insult, 
desire, physical deformity, or apparent faiJure in this world. 
It is from the religious understanding of life that we get 
values which say a bigger Yes among the petty No’s. 
hedonistic substitute for religion is the ultimate outcome 
when the door to this higher understanding is shut, and 
hedonism finally makes man a victim o€ the caprice of en- 
vironment. But asceticism can also be a substitute for both 
religion and life, since in it the affirmation of the higher 
yalues is madé conditional upon the deniai of the lesser ones 

If there is any solution to the dilenuna of humanistic 
hedonism versus saintliness, it probably lies with the dedicated 
disciple who lives in the tension between the saint and the 
sinner, “in the world but not of it”, the family man who 
has enough in him of earthly passion that he enjoys going 
to bed with his wife, and takes the responsibility for raising 
children—but who also has enough of courage and “against- 
ness” that he refuses to conform or to seek “entertainment” 
when something vital and precious to him is at stake. 


William Robert Miller 


“Toward Arab-Israeli Reconciliation” (May 1958) 


Dear Editors: 

Maurice Friedman is against nationalism—while Zionism 
is just that. It is easy to be against German National Social- 
ism; it is dead. But it is good to shake hands with Israeli 
National Socialism, which is alive. 

Friedman brings witnesses for his viewpoint: Martin Buber, 
Ernst Simon, and Sherehevskie, all of ihe civil servants of 
the Israeli government, from whom they get their pay checks 
and visas for abroad. He does not call for a witness a member 
of the Ichud, the Arab Kaussa, to whom ‘he Israeli govern- 
ment refuses an exit visa. He does not call for a witness 
the Israeli section of the War Resisters League, although 
he writes in a: magazine edited by American members of the 
War Resisters League. He takes the good, devoted, deni- 
ocratic socialist, M, Stein, who cried out in agony against 
the Israeli invasion, and besmirches him with a label—fol- 
lower of the Marxist party line. 

We are all for reconciliation, even if it hurts. What if a 
man throws you out of your house, holds a gun against your 
reentry, and meanwhile, inside, destroys your records and 
furniture while repainting the wall so as to make the house 
unrecognizable¢ We who believe in reconciliation refuse 
to accept that. David Berkingoff 


Dear Editors: Wallingford, Pa. 

Through personal acquaintance with Maurice Friedman 
I know him to be a man of integrity and ,enuine good will 
I feel, however, that he has allowed his personal bias to lead 
him into the identical error which he im;utes to those wh» 
hold Israel directly responsible for the Sinai invasion and 
to those who believe that the overall Arab-Israeli conflict 
Was precipitated by Zionists through their insistence on the 
establishinent of a political state in an area ulready inhabited 
by a predominantly Arab population. 

Of a social science professor who blames Israel for the iv- 
vasion of Egypt, Mr. Friedman says, “A man who was ac- 
customed to weigh judiciously all aspects of political and 


New Yor!: 


August, 1958 


economic problems was thus by a simple prejudice able to 
ignore the disheartening complexity of the uneasy armistice 
between Israel and the Arab nations, the preparations of 
Egypt to attack Israel, and the ‘cold war’.” Two paragraphs 
later he writes, “It is, of course, incontestable that the ic- 
mediate cause of the Arab-Israeli war was the invasion of 
Palestine by the Arab nations, intent on destroying the. new- 
ly-founded state of Israel.” Does not this statement leave 
Mr. Friedman open to the charge he levels at the sociai 
science professor—through simple prejudice he is able to iu- 
nore disheartening complexity. Has not Mr. Friedman in this 
oversimplification of the cause of the conflict overlooked the 
years of illegal Zionist immigration to Palestine which threat- 
ened the very lives and homes of the Arabs living there? Does 
he know about the well organized and effectively executed 
campaign of terrorism carried out by the Irgun and other 
Zionist groups against Ara Palestinians? And the partition 
of Palestine itself—was not this one of the most remarkable 
displays of power politics in modern history—a demonstra- 
tion that the next best thing to being a great power is 
to have great power with the powerful. 

Mr. Friedman may be able to accept Buber’s position that 
the vital claims (of Arabs and Zionists to the land of Pales- 
tine) are such that no objective decision can he made as to 
which is just or unjust, but this position, based by Zionists 
on “the consciousness of a mission from above,” is surely 
incomprehensible to those Arabs whose ancestors have for 
generations cultivated groves of Jaffa oranges. And, wher 
we consider the benefits which accrue to those who are cor- 
scious of this “mission from above,” the psychological founda- 
tions of this consciousness appear more understandable than 
the loudly trumpeted moral claims. Mary Ellen Tamer: 








FORMULA for FREEDOM 


It’s quite simple. 

How free you are, in a mass technological democracy, is a function 
of three things: the number of alternatives available to you, and the 
extent and accuracy of your information. 


The nation’s most vital area—the growing West—is an informational 
desert. Only one source—FRONTIER—gives you the complete and ac- 
curate information on political and social affairs that you have to 
have, the far-ranging opinion that broadens your choice of alternatives. 


We offer new subscribers ten months of FRONTIER at half price 
—$1.75. Send your name and address on a postcard, with the words 
“Liberation offer,” to FRONTIER, 1256 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 
24, Calif. We'll bill you later. 
































































Letter from Hiloyoshi Koga, Fukoyaki City, Japan 


Dear Sirs, 

Receiving a letter all of a sudden from a boy far away in a foreign 
country must be surprising to you. 

Soon there would come August 6th, that terrible day of the first atomic 
bomb dropped in Hiroshima. !t's already thirteen years since then. But 
very often people are still dying from the radio-activities.of that bomb. 
We do not know when these deaths will be stopped. What exasperates us 
more is the continuation of tests of these bombs and from these bombs we 
are getting contamination of the “death ashes” which we are unaware of it. 

Scientists say already there’s no place in the world you can escape from 
these fallouts. They are not just falling on Japan alone but everywhere in 
the world, even in your country, on your head, and right now in this moment, 
too. For the manufacturing and testings of these bombs, they very plausibly 
claim that because it is necessary to defend the “Free World” or because 
the other country has them, or still some other reasons. But when it is 
very obvious that these bombs are going to destroy nothing but the whole 
world and humanity, such reasons do not convince anybody. Leaders in 
your country knows it very well, too. But when ones knows it and yet 
continue to do it are plain murderers to us. 

We earnestly hope people in your country rise up against these bombs 
and put the ban on them before too late. We youths here are firmly de- 
termined to do everything possible in order to help stop these terrible 
weapons and if you too give us some promise for the same cause it would 
still encourage us. Let us not give the chance for the devils of A. and H. 
bombs to destroy our friendship, but let’s make our tie closer yet in order to 
help make the world a beautiful garden where every body can live in peace 
and happiness. Sincerely yours, ! 





Hiloyoshi Koga We hope you will write to Hil! ~ 
P.S. 1am sixteen years old boy and | wait your letter. yoshi Koga in care of us. We hay 
entered a subscription to LIBE 
ATION in his name and on Octobe 
2, the anniversary of Gandhi's birt 
we shall send Hiloyoshi your lette 
and notification of his subscriptio” 
If you would like to help | 
reach the Hiloyoshi Kogas of th” ! 
world through LIBERATION, plea’ 
send a contribution to defray ei 
penses (and, if you wish, names} 
persons to receive gift subse 
tions.) We shall send Hiloye 
special gift card bearing the naf 
of all those who make such 4 @ 
tribution. The Edé 
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